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That extra measure 
of thoughtfulness... 


Ch Kiwanis 
Chnistmas Gift 


FOR HIM 


LUXURY DESK SET 


For h home or office desh 
handsomely luxuriou 
pr ed for it two-fold pur 
pose, Seven-jewel gold-plated 
lock and nationall famou 
} terbrook ftounta per ire 
’ ba With i 
‘ i h Kiw ‘ 
Ord Ww pl 


f time for Christmas! 
No. 2310—Onyx Clock Pen Set 


Federal Excise Tax 





included $21.20 
HANDSOME Perfect gift for any Kiwanian. Attrac- 
tive tie bar and cuff links 1 inted with 
SIGNET actual ze Kiwanis emblem Made by 


JEWELRY fine jewelry craftsmen, richly finished 
with a 
of gold plating. All prices include 10% 


Federal Tax 


superior tarnish-resistant process 


\ No. 2/10—Cuff link and tie bar set $4.95 
' No. 2/1i—Cuff links only $3.85 
No. 2/12—Tie bar only $1.38 





DE LUXE POCKET 
SECRETARY 


A gift he'll always keep with 


b use every day! Beauti 


de rned pla the case 18 


ft yet durable. Equipped with 

grenerou memo pad and poe k- 

Dark bre ! mulated 

eather finish Mer pad re 
ava labl 


No. 2/13—Pocket Secretary. In- 
cludes 10°, Federal Tax $3.38 





ZIPPO LIGHTER 
WITH EMBLEM 


Rugged all-weather, windproof 
lighter, excellent for pipe or 


cigarette smoker Masculine, 
brush-finished silver colored 
metal case With regulation 


Kiwanis emblem attached. Price 

cludes 10* Federal Tax 
No. 2/14—Windproof 
lighter 





$4.35 


FOR HER 





ORIENTAL MOTHER-OF-PEARL SET 


She’ll be delighted Brilliant Mother-of-pearl on one 
side is set off strikingly by gold-colored metal. A truly 
exquisite gift. Order separately or save 55c on set. State 
“Kiwanis insignia” if desired. 

A) No. 89—Perfume Flacon with funnel. |'/g in. wide, 2 in. high $1.80 
B) No. 62/11—Miniature 4-way Picture Case. I'/g inches square $2.50 
C) No. |/1—Pill Box. 1'/g inches square $1.50 


No. 1/19—Set of 3 Only $5.25 


GAILY TASSELED 
COMPACT 


The “something special’ 
among her Christmas gifts 
and her prettiest companio1 
all year ’round. Smartly styled 
polished-gold finish with 
enameled Kiwanis embler 
centered on lid. Price includes 
10% Federal Tax. 


No. 1!/20—Compact $3.30 





BEAUTIFULLY CUT 
GLASS ATOMIZER | 


There’s a particular place for 


this stunning atomizer on Mrs. 
Kiwanian’s vanity dresser. De- 
lightfully fashioned with gold- 
plated nozzle and attractive 
bulb. A fine 
example of your good taste in 
ft selectior 

10° Federal Tax 
No. 1/2!1—Atomizer 


champagne-gold 





Price includes 


$2.20 
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I Send to 

! KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 

1 520 N. Michigan, Chicago 11, Illinois 

i Dear sirs: Please send me 

; Quantity Number Item Price 
i ms Gita 
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i = nit 
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i | enclose (Total price less 5%, discount) $ 

E Name samc 
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g Address City and State 
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BEHIND THE BY-LINES 











W 
RITING THIS at a time when all of us are close to 


Christmas preparations, close to that blissful period when we will | 


be reminded once again of the great words written about the 

birth of Christ, and the immortal works of art created through 

the ages on the celebration of Christmas, this writer, 

aware of his inadequacies, turns away from the temptation to 

say something pretentious about Christmas and moves to something 
less demanding. This alternative subject concerns a birth 

also. And it concerns a Kiwanian and his club meeting and his per- 
fect attendance record. 
To connect all this, 
you'll have to turn to 
page forty-four and read 
“The Doctor Goes to 
a Club Meeting.” The 
doctor in this fictional 
little story is Dr. Weldon 
G. Sheets, M.D., a mem- 
ber of the Kiwanis Club 
of Sturgeon Bay, Wis- 
consin. In real life, Dr. 
Sheets, like all good 
Kiwanians, tries hard 
to keep up his attend- 
ance. But he’s forced to be absent sometimes. When we asked him to 
work with us on this story, he said, “You’ve asked just the right 
guy. My attendance isn’t so good.” Since “The Doctor Goes to a 
Club Meeting” concerns the birth of a baby, we were curious to 
know how many babies Dr. Sheets had delivered so far this 

year. His total — from 
January 1 to August 31 
—is forty. Dr. Sheets 
has been a father five 
times himself. Here you 
see the five small- 
size Sheets with their 
mother in the family 
car. From left to right 
are Cindy, two; Craig, 
five (directly behind 
Mrs. Sheets); Carolyn, 
eight; Mark, three; and 
Deborah, seven. Sabent MoCelbenth shstes 








A. THE old year passes through its final twelfth, let’s salute 

some of the older Kiwanians who’ve been brought to our attention 
recently. First, there’s John I. Esgate, a charter member of the 
Riverside, California club, who, at eighty-one, definitely does not 
consider himself in his dotage. On page forty-seven, you'll find 

a poem of his called “Birth.” Ten years ago, this magazine 

carried another poem of John’s; it was titled “Death.” John was 
born in 1874 at Lynn, Massachusetts, was graduated cum laude from 
Harvard’s dental school in 1900, and practiced in North Attleboro, 
Massachusetts for ten years before journeying to Riverside, where 
he’s still in practice—and writing poetry. Says John: “I have 

been blessed with two fine wives, four promising children, and six 
equally promising grandchildren.” The Kiwanis Club of Ada, Ohio 
cited three octogenarians who've led useful lives in the commu- 
nity. One of them—Dr. T. J. Smull—is a member of the Ada club 
and was lieutenant governor in 1929. What’s more, he’s in Who’s 
Who in America because of his status and (see BY-LINES page 2) 
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WHAT BETTER TIME 
THAN NOW = 







...to help everybody in 
your organization enjoy 
the many benefits of 


NEW YORK LIFES 





EMPLOYEE 
PROTECTION PLAN 


* Life Insurance! 
* Weekly Indemnity! 


* Hospital and 
Surgical Benefits! 





Firms with as few as 10 employees 
are eligible for this insurance plan, 
designed to offer comprehensive pro- 
tection and to round out existing 
programs. For even if you already 
have some form of protection, your 
present plan may go only part way. 


An Employee Protection Plan offers 
a flexible combination of benefits for 
yourself, your employees and depend- 
ents if desired. Cost is low and the 
plan is simple to install as well as to 
administer. Ask your New York Life 
agent for details now—in time to 
make it a memorable holiday for 
your employees. 


Write: New York Life Insurance 
Company, Dept. KI-1, 51 Madison 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


A Mutual Company wylic Founded in 1848 


The New York Life Agent in 
Your Community is a Good Man to Know 
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co. — 
NEW COLOR 
BLINDNESS TEST 
Helps youngsters 
get started right! 


Now! A quick, positive way to check 
defective color vision! The new AO 
H-R-R Color Test is the first and only 
comprehensive color blindness test avail- 


able at low cost. 

Defective color vision is a handicap 
to children entering certain vocational 
fields. 
school program will allow intelligent 


Early detection in your local 
and specific vocational guidance. AO 
H-R-R_ Pseudoisochromatic Plates are 
contained in a single booklet; no costly 
instruments to buy, no lengthy training 
periods for the people who give the 
tests. Unlike previous tests this new test 
not only detects color blindness but also 
classifies it and estimates the extent of 
the deficiency. 


Interested? Find out how you can 
greatly extend your vision program at 
insignificant cost. Information at nearly 
300 sales offices or write: American 
Optical, Instrument Division, Buffalo 
15, New York. 





BY-LINES from page 1 


accomplishments as an engineer. Among the nonagenarian Kiwanians we’v> 
heard of are Arthur Barlow, thirty-five-year member of the Kenmore, Nev, 
York club, and Dr. Robert Clifford Paul, who’s compiled twenty-thre:> 
years of perfect attendance as a member of the Wooster, Ohio club. Ar", 
at ninety-three, is confined to a wheel chair, but this doesn’t stop hi 
from digging in his garden! Dr. Paul is ninety-four and was born a4 
month and three days after the attack on Fort Sumter. At seventeen, he 
began teaching in a one-room country schoolhouse; at thirty-one, he be- 
came a doctor. Dr. Paul moved to Wooster in 1912, and in the past four 
decades he has been a much-loved family doctor in the area, where vir- 
tually all Roberts, Cliffords and Pauls, we're told, had Dr. Robert 
Clifford Paul as their attending physician at birth. 


A pproacuING A SMALL TOWN in Indiana while driving home from a magazin 
assignment, we were greeted by a highway sign offering this interestin 
information: “Hillsboro, Indiana—The Home of 600 Happy People and : 
Few Old Soreheads.” 


Tuts ts rue First Tre in its history that this magazine has had an editoria 
by a man recently discharged from prison (see page nine). The Rev. Harold 
W. Rigney, S.V.D., shown here last September 16, the day the Chinese 
Reds released him after four years of captivity, was still in Hong Kong 
at this writing, composing his prison memoirs. Dean of Catholic Fu Jen 
University in Peiping, Father Rigney plans 
to follow up the memoirs with a book contain- 
ing a detailed account of his struggles with the 
Communists from 1946 until they took over the 
university in 1950. He said his “main interest is 
publicity to expose the truth . . . about the dia- 
bolical character of Chinese communism.” In a let- 
ter to his mother, Father Rigney, who gained thirty 
pounds in his first thirty days of freedom, called 
his imprisonment “. . . a veritable hell of mental 
and physical tortures at the hands of demons... . 
In January 1954, I began to lose my mind and it 
was only by strenuous efforts and prayer that | 
could hold myself from the tortures of the cell- 
mates and the cruel Communist brutes and keep 
from going stark mad as others did.” Once a judge 
sentenced him to be shot—but not right away. Fo 
three years he waited, day by day to be shot 





Ferris Owen, the Newark, Ohio Kiwanian who was one of five members 
from our organization in the American farm delegation to Russia last 
August, tells about three pairs of nylon hose tucked into his luggage by 
Mrs. Owen the day he left home. She wanted Ferris to give the hose to 
three Russian women. Once he was in Russia, however, Kiwanian Owens 
found that the women there couldn’t accept anything from one person—it 
had to come from a group. All three pairs of hose finally were given to the 
Russian who was driver for the American visitors. Ferris also reports on 
a Russian comedy film he viewed. Action was dominated by a good Com- 
munist and a bad Communist. The “suspense” came when the bad Com- 
munist was turned into a good one. 


I rutnKiNe aneap to next year’s International convention in San Francisco, 
we had been flipping our mental files in vain for an epithet for the 1956 
convention city. (It hadn’t become sufficiently pressing to cause us to 
research into the matter.) Then came a letter from Thomas H. Sutton, III, 
president of the San Francisco club, in which he referred to his lovable 
town (see “I hated to Leave San Francisco” on page twenty-four) as th« 
“Cable Car City.” Thanks, Tom, you made a notable contribution to the 
blurb on page twenty-four! Kiwanian George F. Alderman of Lake City 
Florida says that attending the International convention in Cleveland last 
June was one of the two greatest experiences of his life. The other was 
his witnessing of Japan’s surrender ending World War II. “I learn that 
plans for the 1956 convention have been under way for some time already,” 
he writes. “I can understand why it takes such early planning to make 
a success of a convention. I’m making plans now for a flight around the 
world I expect to take nine years from now!” S.A.M. 
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The Spirit of 
Christmas 


is a year-round 
motivation in Kiwanis 


Risk-free, trouble-fres fund 
FORDWAY will be respon 


ible this Christmas for 


raising 
through 
bringing joy 
to thousands of underprivileged chil 


dren, as hundreds and hundreds of 


Kiwanis Clubs make use of their com 
mission checks trom 


sponsored gum 


mac hine - 


feels 
in this imple 


Will 


Ford Gum & Machine 
honored to be a factor 
Good 


Company 


mentation ofl Toward 


Men.” 


GUM & MACHINE Co., Inc, 
AKRON, NEW YORK 


























Article 
. What a thrill opening The Kiwanis 
Magazine [September issue] and read- 


ing about USO. Of course, we were 
especially intrigued because of your 
mentioning Trenton, New Jersey. The 
article gave so much information and 
is just the kind of national publicity 


we so badly need. I must confess that 
already I have quoted from parts of it. 
We received such pleasure from read- 
ing the article that I just had to let you 
know 

Margot Quinn 

USO Director 

Trenton, New Jersey 


Charges CoveragéWas Inadequate 
Because I welcome each issue of 
The Kiwanis Magazine with keen an- 
ticipation and read it, cover to cover, 
with unflagging interest, I am reluctant 
to make the comment which follows, 
but am impelled to do so, nonetheless. 
The October gave inadequate 
coverage, in this reader’s judgment, to 
the magnificent achievement of the 


issue 


Milwaukee County Kiwanis Founda- 
tion in building that $350,000 Cerebral 
Palsy Clinic of Milwaukee County, 
which opened its doors to cruelly 
handicapped children in May cf this 
year. 


Obviously space is limited. The prob- 


lem of content-selection must be a 
crucial monthly challenge to the edi- 
tors. But when a “big story” comes 


along, it ought to be told fully, accu- 
rately, dramatically—after your usual 
custom. Such treatment the Milwaukee 
story eminently deserved, instead of the 
forty-one lines of casual type and small 
photo which it got. 

It is a big story because the clinic 
met the grievous need of modern facili- 
ties for and treatment for 
hundreds of tragically afflicted chil- 
dren; because the project required the 
enlistment of a variety of medical, 
governmental, welfare groups whose 
mutual cooperation had to be charmed, 
maneuvered, bagged, bullied and mo- 
bilized; because the successful raising 
of more than a third of a million dollars 
represents gigantic effort in an un- 
relenting, hard-hitting, sharply organ- 
ized, deftly run series of campaigns to 
tap funds from a variety of sources; 
because this was that rare and not-too- 
common an achievement, a group effort 
of twelve clubs; because the outright 
cash contributions and the long-time 
loans made by individuals and the 
thousands of man-hours of work given 
by individuals represents a spirit of 
resolution, zeal and self-sacrifice that 


diagnosis 








ranks high even on 
Kiwanis nobility. 

Milwaukee County 
dreamed no little dream 
strated that 
build big, 
achievement 

The writer is not a member of a 
Milwaukee County club. Nevertheless, 
as a Kiwanian in the Wis-U-Mich Dis- 
trict he shares the pride of Kiwanians 
around the district in the Milwaukee 
accomplishment. 

And—he’s a little sad that the editor: 
missed an opportunity to tell a big story 
in a big way, thus inspiring Kiwanians 
everywhere “to go and do likewise.” 

Clemens E. Lueck 
Past Governor 
Wisconsin-Upper Michigan District 


the high scale o 


Kiwanian 
They demon- 
Kiwanis can dream big 
and the their 


1S big. 


Story of 


Article 
to compliment 


Comments on Olympics 

This is you and 
members of your staff for the excellent 
review of the Olympics and the accom 


panying article on the Relay Bato 
program launched by the Richmond 
Kiwanis club [October issue]. It was 


magnificent, and should convey to 
every reader the importance of sup- 
porting our US team to the 1956 Games 
in Melbourne, Australia 

In addition to the kick-off luncheon, 
which was a tremendous success, the 


Richmond club went even further, en- 





tering a float in the mammoth parade 
celebrating Richmond’s 50th anniver- 
sary. 

Every paper in the Bay Area carried 
a story and pictures of the luncheon, 
with a pictorial review appearing that 
same night on the news of KGOTV, San 
Francisco. The coverage left nothing 
to be desired. ... 

As general chairman of the Relay 
Baton Committee, I just wish to add my 
personal appreciation of the wonderful 
lift you have given the US Olympic 

(see LETTERS page 46) 
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PROGKAM SUGGESTIONS 


FEBRUARY 
» Boy Scouts’ Anniversary 

any clubs will plan special programs 
to salute the 15,000,000 Boy Scouts on 
the forty-sixth anniversary of Scouting, 
February 5-11. One program possibility: 
a demonstration of Scouting technique 
by a local troop. Last year, the Park 
Ridge, Illinois club entertained mem- 
bers of a Cub Pack sponsored by the 
club. Invocation was given by a Cub, 
after which others in the Pack recited 
their Scouting experiences. The Cub- 

aster explained the Pack’s activities 
and aims. 


> Valentine’s Day 

could be more ap- 
propriate as a Night than the 
evening of Valentine’s Day. In planning 
why not combine Kiwanians 
mittee. 


No time of year 


Ladies’ 


a program, 
and wives on the “idea” con 


> Famous Birthdays 

As February, with its 
Washington birthdays, 
politicians begin to whet their oratorical 


Lincoln and 
comes around, 
whistles. Here’s a good chance to obtain 
nformed and talented speakers—espe- 
cially with elections in view. The 
birthday of Thomas A. Edison suggests 
a speaker in modern technical 
achievements, industrialist 
or university 


versed 
such as an 
professor. 
Youth 


Getting together with the kids can be a 


% Program for 


rewarding experience for all. The 
Flemington, New Jersey club gave a 
chicken dinner and asked each member 


After 
honor, a judge 
juvenile 


to bring at least one youngster 
dinner, the 
monitored a 
delinquency in which two of the young- 
sters defended their generation. 


guest ol 
discussion on 


> Ladies’ 
Are you planning a “Ladies Night?” 
Here’s a letter by Ernest Gueymard, 

member of the Baton Rouge club, de- 
scribing his club’s “Louisiana Jam- 
boree” For publicity, a series of 
‘teasers’ were run in the club builder- 


Night in Louisiana 


upper bulletin. For mood we em- 
phasized Louisiana legend, lore and 
products wherever possible. As guests 


arrived at the banquet room, a commit- 


tee pinned Louisiana corsages on the 
ladies. The corsages had leaves of satin 
ribbon and were of three types: One 


group consisted of sugar cubes covered 
with cellophane, and a second employed 
pecans; the third was made of cotton 
bolls and tiny blue cones. At each lady’s 
place was a Louisiana pine seedling, 
planted in a paper pot. Yams (Louisi- 
ana sweet potatoes), fashioned into 
squirrels, dotted the tables. Before the 
banquet, guests viewed an exhibit of 
paintings by Louisiana artists and 
handicraft items made in the Acadian 
country. A girl accordionist played and 
sang Louisiana plantation songs. Dur- 
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ing the dinner a member dressed as 
Aunt Jemima distributed homemade 
pralines. After dinner a celebrated 
Louisiana story teller described ‘Audu- 
bon and His Bird Paintings.’ An origi- 
nal skit, ‘The Legend of Evangeline 
Revised’ placed Gabriel and Evangeline 
in modern Louisiana and injected cur- 
rent local events into the plot. . . . Later, 
while Gabriel was wandering ‘in the 
forest primeval’ he stubbed his toe on 
a buried chest, which turned out to be 
Lafitte, a New Orleans pirate, 
Louisiana-type favors for 


a relic of 
containing 
favors for 


the femmes. Twenty-two 
each lady were assembled—2200 total. 
Among them were veti vert (a Louisi- 


large wooden 
Louisiana 


and hot sauce... 


ana fragrant root), 


kitchen 


and perfume, 


spoons, seasoning 


rice, 


>» States Need Service 
Kiwan 
recognize 
national 


ans have always been quick to 
and act upon community or 
projects such as Boy Scout 
camps and the March of Dimes drive. 
State-wide affairs, however, often re- 
ceive less attention. In Miami, Florida, 
the North Shore Kiwanis club, desiring 
to keep itself informed on state affairs, 
invited the Speaker Designate of the 


House of Florida Legislature to speak. 
> New Film 

The General Electric Company has 
available, free of charge, a recently 
issued film called “Out of Darkness,” 
which deals with street-light safety. 


nearest General Electric 
for available dates. 


Write to your 
Film Library 


> Salute to Secretaries 


To the man who must make it his 
business to know everything that 
transpires in his club, a surprise pro- 


would be a special 
course, is to 


-in his honor 
Biggest problem, of 
your forthcoming 
your secretary. 


gram 
treat. 
conceal 
salute 


secretarial 
from 


> “On to San Francisco” 
For 
town 
tourism, 


an extra-special convention in a 

that’s virtually a tribute to 
club members are advised to 
make plans early. Dates of the 1956 In- 
ternational convention are June 17-21. 
Your General Office has films—both ed- 
ucational and inspirational—available to 
help acquaint Kiwanians with the Cable 
Car City. Just write. You may also find 
enthusiastic boosters among the mem- 
bership. Invite them to stand up and 
say a few words. 


COMING EVENTS 

> March 

Lieutenant Governor's 
rangement 

St. Patrick’s Day—March 17 

Boys’ Club Week—To be announced 

Alexander Graham Bell’s birthday— 
March 3, 1842 


visit—by ar- 

















GET BARGAIN 


ADDING 
with a 


BURROUGHS! 











BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE 


lot of 
adding machine satisfaction at savings 


A Burroughs will give you a 


that mean a lot! Dependable, fast, 
easy to operate, it packs a lifetime of 
low-cost operation. For proof that it 
does, call your local dealer or our 
nearest branch office for a demonstra- 
tion on your job. Burroughs Corporation, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs 


FIGHT 
COMMUNISM! 


A Shrine of Post 
Office will quicken the pride of every 
American in our great national heri- 








Freedom in every 


counterpunch 
For 


hard-hitting 
propaganda, 


tage. A 
against insidious 
free details about this newest 


reserved exclusively 


Amer- 
icanism project, 


for Kiwanis clubs, write: 


Box 6195 APEX Washington 4, D.C. 
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your church 
will be 


school, lodge, 


If you are on the board of 
T delighted with our new 


cluh, P A.. ete you 


MONROE Tables NOW, at no extra cost, offered 
with completely finished tops highly resistant to 
most serving hazards May be used with or without 
table cloths, as desired Send for the complete, new 
Monroe catalog with direct factory prices and money- 
saving discounts to institutions 
MONROE CO., 16 Church Street, Colfax, lowa 
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CIRCLE K GAINS INTERNATIONAL STATUS 


SERVICE ORGANIZATION FOR COLLEGE MEN RECOGNIZED 
BY KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


Crecte K, the college campus service club that Kiwanis International has been 
sponsoring for nearly a decade as a local activity, was granted International status 
by the Kiwanis International Board of Trustees at their meeting in Chicago 
October 23, one day before the opening of the four-day International Council 
meeting at Chicago’s Drake Hotel. At presstime, there were 147 Circle K clubs 
at colleges throughout the United States and Canada. 

The Board of Trustees’ approval of Circle K’s request for International status 
came just one month after Circle K delegates met at their annual convention in 
Des Moines, lowa and adopted a Constitution and Bylaws in which, among other 
provisions, it was provided that each member of Circle K International would 
pay annual dues of $4, and that control of the organization would be vested 
in Kiwanis International. These two provisions, plus the adoption of a Constitution 
and Bylaws, had to be agreed on by Circle K delegates to clear the way for 
their official charter as an International organization. 

The Board of Trustees also: 

(1) Approved Chicago as the site for the Kiwanis International convention for 
1958 (June 29-July 3). 

(2) Approved the employment of Robert W. Trucksis, of Cleveland, as Inter- 
national convention manager, and the transfer of Frank Lawrence from convention 
manager to manager of the club service department, and Munro Gerrie from club 
service to advertising manager for The Kiwanis Magazine. 

(3) Voted that seaboard Kiwanis clubs be encouraged to invite passenger ship 
captains to special meetings at which banners, plaques, and table ornaments would 
be presented to them for display on their vessels during Kiwanis meetings 
aboard ship 

The 1955 International Council meeting coincided, in time, with one of Kiwanis 
International's biggest promotions of the year—Farm-City Week. Appropriately 
enough, the featured speaker at the Council, Raymond C. Firestone, executive 
vice-president of Firestone Tire and Rubber Company, spoke on “Mutual Farm and 
City Problems and Their Effect on the National Economy.” Also on the speaking 
program of the Council—the annual training school for district governors-elect— 
were John Fisher, Canadian news commentator; the Reverend Robert Pierce, D.D., 
of Indianapolis; and Past International President J. Hugh Jackson, who spoke on 
his impressions of his visit to the tenth anniversary meeting of the United Nations 
in San Francisco 

International Secretary O. E. Peterson returned from a Crusade for Freedom- 
sponsored trip to Europe the day before the Council meeting ended and presented 
a brief report of his experience. (Watch for Secretary Pete’s story of his journey 
in the January issue of The Kiwanis Magazine.) 

In addition to the unveiling of the International Objectives for 1956—a tradition 
at each Council meeting—the major-emphasis programs for the coming year were 
announced. They are, with committees concerned in parentheses: 

(1) Teacher recruitment (Vocational Guidance); (2) Youth panel forums (Public 
and Business Affairs—-United States); (3) Ballot Battalion (Public and Business 
Affairs—United States); (4) Crusade for Better Reading (Public and Business 
Affairs—Canada); (5) Honor citizenship (Boys and Girls Work); (6) Kiwanis 
Kids’ Day (Underprivileged Child and Boys and Girls Work); (7) Farm-City 
Week (Agriculture and Conservation); (8) Prayer for Permanent Peace (April 8) 
(Support of Churches in Their Spiritual Aims). 


KEY CLUB PIONEER DIES 


Tue Reverend Francis Morton Fox, 
called “Daddy of the Key Club” in 
Florida because of his pioneering 
efforts in spreading the famed Kiwanis- 








VITAL STATISTICS 
AT presstime, there were 241,437 
Kiwanians in 4103 clubs. Key 
Clubs number 1330 Circle K, 147. 











sponsored youth organization in that 
state, is dead at the age of eighty-nine. 
He died in West Palm Beach, near the 
birthplace of the first Florida Key Club, 
which was formed under his guidance 
at Palm Beach High School on Decem- 
ber 1, 1933. Sponsored by the Kiwanis 
Club of West Palm Beach, it was the 
twelfth Key Club to be organized in 
the United States and Canada. 
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ATTENTION: ROSE BOWL FANS 

On Decemser 30, the Kiwanis Club of 
Pasadena, California again will stage its 
“Kick-off Luncheon” honoring the two 
football teams that will play in the 
Rose Bowl on January 2. Attend- 
ing the luncheon will be players and 
coaches of the two elevens, prominent 
sportswriters and entertainment per- 
sonalities, and about 2700 guests. The 
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FOR FUTURE REFERENCE 


International President J. A. Raney 
(left) discusses a display at the Inter- 
national Council Meeting in Chicago 
with two of his International Commit 
tee Chairmen for 1956—Ira Bradford, Key 
Clubs (at the left), and C. E. Thompson, 
Boys and Girls Work. (See story at left.) 


BIG YEAR FOR THE FENTONS 
Tuts was “honor year” for the Everett 
O. Fenton family of Des Moines, low: 
Mrs. Fenton, past president of the 
Des Moines club’s “Kiwanis Kweens,” 
was named “Iowa Mother of the Year,” 
and Everett, past president of the 
Kiwanis Club of Des Moines, received 
the “Disabled American Veterans 
Citizen Salute” for outstanding as- 
sistance in behalf of disabled veterans. 
He is founder and president of Iowa's 
largest business school specializing in 
the training of handicapped and disabled 
veterans. 











THEY'VE BEEN BUSY 

THe Washington, D.C. club sponsored 
the birth of a new club on October 3, 
co-sponsored another two days later, 
then, on October 6, began hosting the 
convention of the Capital District. In- 
cidentally, both new clubs—George- 
town, Washington, D.C. and Northwest 
Washington, D.C., which Bethesda, 
Maryland Kiwanians helped the Wash- 
ington club sponsor—were represented 
at the district convention. 





event will be carried over a nationwide 
television and radio hookup. Among 
the more than 1000 Kiwanians attend- 
ing the huge event will be International 
President J. A. Raney, who will com- 
bine his Pasadena stop with visits to 
other clubs. Kiwanians who are travel- 
ing ‘to California for the Rose Bow! 
game can get tickets to the “Kick- 
off Luncheon” by writing to: Kiwanis 
Office, 43 South Marengo Street, 
Pasadena, California. Tickets are $2 
apiece. Club officials predict that tickets 
will be sold out by December 20. They 
advise Kiwanians to get their orders in 
by December 15, since that’s the day 
public sale of the tickets will begin. 
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KIWANIS RECEIVES DISTINGUISHED SERVICE AWARD 


International President J. A. Raney (left) accepts a Distinguished Service Award 
conferred upon Kiwanis by the American Heritage Foundation for efforts in aiding 
the Foundation-sponsored Crusade for Freedom. 
tive of the Foundation, made the presentation at the International Council Meeting. 


William Bishop, field representa- 








Birthdays These clubs celebrate 
anniversary dates from December 16 


through January 15. 


| | 3ath & 
oe Colorado Springs, Colorado, 


December 22 

Bowling Green, Ohio, December 23 
Ogden, Utah, December 24 
Bellevue, Ohio, December 30 
Poughkeepsie, New York 

December 31 


Kingston, Ontario, January 1 





Elwood, Indiana, January 2 
Parsons, Kansas, January 3 
Wausau, Wisconsin, Januory 3 
Marion, Ohio, January 5 
Vidalia, Georgia, January § 
Southeast Area, Chicago, Illinois, 
January § 

Clovis, New Mexico, January 10 
Cordele, Georgia, Januory 11 

’ Newport News, Virginia, January 11 


Roswell, New Mexico, January 11 





San Angelo, Texas, January 17 
Winchester 
Wichita, Kansas, Jonuory 14 


0th * 
e Baldwinsville, New York, 


December 16 

Bloomfield, Missouri, December 16 
Grafton, West Virginia, 

December 17 

Boscobel, Wisconsin, December 22 
Punta Gorda, Florida, December 22 
Jesup, Georgia, January § 
Madison, New Jersey, Jonuory 6 


Indiana, January 13 


New Smyrna Beach, Florida, 





January 7 

| Lancaster, California, January 8 
Detroit-Riverside, Michigan, 
January 11 


25th * 
ae Pittsburg, California, December 19 
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DECEMBER 


SPIRIT OF US-CANADA GOOD WILL 
WEEK NOT CONFINED TO APRIL 
KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL set aside the 
final week of April as “United States- 
Canada Good Will Week” more than 
thirty years ago, but it’s common for 
Kiwanis clubs on both sides of the 
border not to limit to that week their 
tributes and reminders of the pleasant 
relations that exist between the United 
States and Canada. 

One recent evidence of this was found 
in Emerson, Manitoba, a city on the 
International boundary line, where a 
“peace garden” was dedicated at a 
service conducted by Kiwanis clubs in 
the Winnipeg area. The garden includes 
a flagpole that was donated by the 
Kiwanis Club of Winnipeg in 1925. 

“We are standing on the only un- 


defended border between two major 
countries in the world,” said John 
Willis, governor-elect of the Western 


Canada District. “Today we rededicate 
ourselves for the furtherance of the 
peaceful, friendly relations that exist 
between our two countries.” 

Inter-club visits between Canadian 
and American clubs also are popular the 
year ‘round. Members of the Ithaca, 
New York club flew to Montreal a 
few months ago for a meeting with 
Montreal Kiwanians and a tour of 
sight-seeing doings around the Cana- 
dian city. Just a year ago, the Ithaca 
Kiwanians flew to Toronto for an inter- 
club visit. 

In October, fifty-one New Jersey 
Kiwanians—representing clubs in New- 
ton, Sussex, Andover and Stanhope- 
Netcong—journeyed to Ottawa, Ontario 
for a busy full day of inter-clubbing 
and sight-seeing with the Kiwanis Club 
of South Ottawa. 

(see ROUNDUP page 8) 











for 12 months I’ve averaged 


SITY PER MONTH 


INCOME - 
most of it clear profit for me! 


' 


@ Many men have discovered how to be 
independent, to be free of bosses and lay- 
offs. L. A. Eagles grossed more than $200 
his first week. Others report gross up to 
$12,000 per year. How much you make 
depends largely on you. You need no 
special skill, no large investment. 

No shop necessary. Our ELECTRIC RUG 
WASHER cleans rugs, carpets right on floor 
... helps to show their natural color and 
beauty. So efficient and safe, used by 
largest hotels and railroads. gp..." 

You take no risk. 

Machines fully guar- 
anteed. 

Write for full infor- 
mation including how 
to make big profits in 
YOUR OWN business. 










MAIL COUPON TODAY FOR 


@ Von Schrader Mfg. Co., W34 R ‘*PI.'"" Racine, Wis. 


. Without obligation, send your FREE booklet contain- 
© ing information about your ELECTRIC RUG WASHER and 
how I can start my own permanent, profitable business. 


Nome 








City Zone. State 
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A HOLIDAY TREAT 


with old fashioned 


FRUIT CAKE with rum 


containing the highest grades of in- 
gredients obtainable 


2 Ibs. $1.98 
3 Ibs. 2.89 
5 Ibs. 4.49 


send check or m.o. 


L & M Distributing Co., Dep't K 
Box 14-Alden Manor Elmont, N.Y. 


















Wa MINSTREL SHOWS 
B. FOR ORGAN/ZATIONS 
\ PRODUCE YOUR OWN WITH 
OUR SCRIPTS and SERVICE 
* NO OUTSIDE DIRECTOR 
NEEDED - PRICE $12.50 
WRITE FOR DETAILS 


» JACK ADAIR 


ROCK FALLS * ILL.* 








IT TAKES— 


Freshly Ground 
Pepper to give bet- 
ter taste to foods. 
This attractive 
barrell Pepper 
Mill has sliding 
cover over berry 
slot, winch with 
grinding ring, 
metal core. 2%” 
tall, 6%” circum- 
ference. Highly 
polished oriental 
wood. Matching 
Send prepaid $1.75. A delightful 
wrapped. Catalogue of hundreds 





salt shaker. 
gift—nicely 
other items included. 


TADCO 
667-K South La Brea Los Angeles 36, Calif. 
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WEDNESDAY 





-REMINDO- 


Three-Way Calendar 


* Meeting Day Remirder *® 
Handsome Membership Plaque ® 
Useful Calendar 


REMINDO CALENDAR has durable, em- 
bossed bronzeid back. Size 8°’ «x 13°’. 
Beckgrouwnd finished in wood rain 
walnut. Emblem enameled in official 
colors. “‘MEETS TODAY" printed in 
heovy red type on every club meeting 
day throughout the year. 


COMPLETE CALENDAR 


Single . .- $2.50 
Lots of 2-25. each 2.40 
Lots of 26-50, each 2.35 
Lots over 50, each . 2.30 


Add 40c postage for single calendar. 
Refill pads available each yeor 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 


303 W. Monroe St., Chicago 6, Ill. 




















HUNDREDS ' 
OF IDEAS 


Write for FREE 
Brochure A 

For trophy. medal, 

cup ideas ask for 

Brochure 8 


Dept. bs @ 150 West 22 St., New York 11 








PATENTS 
Kiwanian Wm H Pattison 240 
Wisconsin Ave Washington 14, D.C. 
Practice U Ss Courts and Patent 


Office 
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Fo : tor Use Op banquet tables, 
| . ‘e anh alow of ~~ 

Scar dave ter “Sclivery. Bech 


niture thet most every club 
wa mantlcttcome 
eaee aR baen 2.2070 





heeds for the convenience of 
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Desk te built with "x 
for extre papers, books, 
Finished with rubber a. 
toned corners. Light, com- 
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TIRELESS TRAVELERS ] 
For tHe Jamestown, North Dakota club, KIWANIANS IN THE NEWS | 
inter-club meetings have become almost > Past International President 
a full-time project. Between January 1 Donald T. Forsythe presented 
and August 15, club members visited Kiwanis International’s “Testi- — | 
every other wanis club (twenty-one .. ~aaintion*? - | 
in all) : ‘their state At one time = Stencil Bibeotet oe lage | 
another the Jamestown club has visited NEA’s convention in Chicago. 
every cub in Ke district. >» Charles J. Moravec, a member | 
CLUB SECRETARY HONORED See ee eee | 
club, was elected national presi- | 
THe Krwants Cius or Owosso, MicH- : oad os 
al pg Sey og bp 
secretary for the past twenty-five years, ciety. . 
with a “This Is Your Life” presentation. ain - : 
Like Ralph Edwards’ popular television > —— Thibault, _ = 
show, the Owosso version had plenty of Page Ente Roc - _ shed 
of gifts and important gueste—number clu » received the Distinguishec 
one of whom was Secretary Murray’s American Citizen Certificate of 
ninety-five-vear-old father. In his re- Harding College in Searcy, 
marks, Murray, who is sixty-four years Arkansas. 
old, credited his dad for any success > John H. Gabriel, a member of | 
he has had. “Everything I am I owe the St. Louis club, authored a | 
to Dad,” he said. “I won't be as good booklet that has received many 
as he is if I live to be ninety-five.” commendations from authorities 
in the field. It’s called “The In- 
THIRD GENERATION BOWS IN terstate (Long Distance) Mov~- 
Ween Charlies “Bud” Swain Ill was ing of Your Household Goods and 
, , , What You Should Know About 
welcomed into the Kiwanis Club of it.” 
Cape May, New Jersey by his father, e 
club president Charles “Nick” Swain, >» John A. Hayes, member of the 
he represented the third generation of Henry County, Georgia club, has 
his family to be members of the Cape authored a book about individu- 
May club. In addition to Nick, a past ality in a southern town. It’s 
governor of the New Jersey District, called “How Red This Dust.” 
there was Bud’s grandfather, Charles A Pageant Press, Inc., of New York 
Swain, who was a charter member of City is the publisher. 
the Cape May club. Bud, incidentally, 
is a past trustee of Key Club Interna- 
tional 
NEW COLUMN IN OFFING 
SURROUNDED BY ROTARIANS Tue Krwants Macazine will feature a 
You can't say that Ed Stebbins, presi- new column soon. Called “Ill Neve 
lent of Key Club International, became Forget .” the new column will offe: 
interested in this Kiwanis-sponsored a reminiscent article each month writ- 
youth organization through a Kiwanian ten by a Kiwanian on his most memo- 
dad or a high school principal who is' rable experience as a member of a 
a Kiwanian. Truth is that the principal Kiwanis club. Manuscripts can be 200 
at the school Ed attends—Central High 700 words in length and should be type- 
in Little Rock, Arkansas—is a Rotarian. written double-spaced. No payment 
So is Ed's father. What's more, Ed’s’ will be offered, and each manuscript 
dad is a past district governor of will be considered on its story elements, 
Rotary! not its writing. rHE END 
NEW CLUB HONOR ROLL 
Kiwanis clubs built between October 17 and this issue’s presstime. 
NEW CLUB SPONSOR 
On CED, 05% 6ncecbss 6enebosdbscewedboseveseocvecceses Sudbury, Ontario 
i Ch. <i. eb cbe suhae bp ks o 0066s 9bs 506 bUN esc ob edN cs Lindsay, Ontario 
CE CE cis cccuucbacivensactersccbhobucsereensctewasessd Oshawa, Ontario 
i, Ce fc. oso. ces osu eeneWedeenenoneeecesece ns .Milford, Ohio 
i, PEE, coclacetiCeecsseencpeuceseteccs Halifax, Massachusetts 
University, Wichita Falls, Texas..........ccccccccccsesceees Wichita Falls, Texas 
West Hill-Highland Creek, Ontario.........:.........::; ..Searborough, Ontario 
i et ok eke hnd i wen be Eb eS EPwenes.n ee bs nace eenamins Ottawa, Ontario 
EE ee eee re pre Eastern Hills, Cincinnati, Ohio 
en cs wrens 6 setaies be0euad rece veh North Hollywood, California 
eo ic ad bs bun bb ecebendeuncecébUSbence eh Montreal, Quebec 
ERE Ey ey ee North Dayton, Ohio 
i. co c0k cab b bene eecd eo nehed huteeteeveccoueds Agincourt, Ontario 
Neosho, Missouri.... ; ach aewen tae htcn ch iesadkeaae xd meneaes Joplin, Missouri 
is She a ee een eabehnee &Wamane be 


Emporia, Peabody, Marion, Hillsboro, and Council Grove, Kansas 


eee eee eee ewes 
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Vv. TALK about a White Christmas and 
a Merry Christmas, but do we ever think about a Free 
Christmas and what it means? 

Christmas is the feast in which we com- 
memorate the birth of the Infant Jesus, which opened 
a new era in history—the reign of Christ, the Savior. 
The influence of this Holy Infant in the manger has 
strongly affected our society. Over the ages, the 
mustard seed of His gospel has slowly but surely: made 
itself felt. Even those who do not profess Christ or 
those who neglect to practice their Christian faith, 
benefit from the Christian elements of our culture. 

Each year we celebrate Christmas; we 
recall the birth of Christ the Savior in our efforts to 
bring His gospel more and more into the lives of men. 
Without the restraints of an atheistic state that has set 
itself to destroy Christianity, we decorate our homes, 
our factories, our offices and even our streets. We ex- 
change greetings and gifts. We sing carols. We wor- 
ship Christ the Savior in our beautifully decorated 
churches according to the dictates of our conscience. 
Free from the fear of dread police or agents who probe 
our minds and try to control our thoughts, we resolve 
in some way to take a step, big or small, toward the 
Infant in the crib by reforming some aspect of our 
spiritual lives to make ourselves more Christlike. 
Christmas is part of our culture. We love it. We can- 
not conceive ourselves allowing anyone to destroy it. 

This is Christmas as we Americans know 
it and celebrate it—a Free Christmas, the Christmas 
of our free world. There is another world where 
there is no free Christmas. A large section of that 
world is Communist China. There, 600,000,000 fellow 
men and women groan under the yoke of atheistic 
Communists with their dread police state; their awful 
system of thought control; their inhuman policy of 
forcing each individual to spy on and report about his 
fellow traveler, his closest friend, his brother, his wife, 
his child, his father. These Communists systematically 
attempt to destroy Christianity by abolishing its 
schools, its institutions such as hospitals, orphanages, 
leper colonies and many of its churches as well as 
forcing Christians to undergo indoctrination in ma- 
terialistic dialectics. They attempt to discredit religious 
bodies by accusing leading Christians—clergy and laity 

of outrageous and fictitious crimes, and imprisoning 
them. They attempt to foment discord and strife 
between clergy and laity, as well as between various 
denominations, and groups within a denomination. 

In Communist China, under the present 
conditions, Christians—Catholic and Protestant—can 





Accused of being a spy and saboteur, Father Rigney, 
a Divine Word Missionary, was arrested by the Chinese 
Reds on July 25, 1951. After enormous pressure was 
brought against them for his release, the Reds 
finally freed him last September 16. (See page two.) 
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By The REV. HAROLD W. RIGNEY, S.V.D. i 


Rector of the Fu Jen Catholic University of Peking, China 


A free Christmas to all 


observe Christmas, at best, only under restrictions and 
fear of arrest, or some other form of reprisal. Many 
cannot observe the feast at all except in secret, in their 
innermost hearts. 

The writer, before his arrest by Com- 
munist Reds, spent the Christmases of 1949 and 1950 
in Peking, China, when the Communists were placing 
restrictions on Christian church services with increas- 
ing intensity. This was occurring in the capital, the 
show city of Red China, where the Communists, at- 
tempting to prove that there is freedom of religion in 
Red China, pointed to the few remaining Catholic 
churches that were still carrying on. Some of these 
churches are now “reformed”—that is, sovietised, com- 
pletely under Red control and therefore no longer 
genuine Catholic churches. Yet, to deceive and mis- 
lead Catholics, the bells of these churches toll the 
angelus and announce services. In other localities 
that are not show places, Christmas is hardly observed 
at all by services open to the public. 

The writer spent the Christmases of 1951, 
1952, 1953 and 1954 in prison, under ridiculous and 
falsified charges. There were no religious services of 
any denomination in the prison on any of these Christ- 
mas days, or, for that matter, at any other time. 
Prisoners, like the men and women out of prison, 
have no souls, according to Communist ideology. 
They are just brute animals and hence have no need 
of celebrating Christmas or attending any religious 
services. 

The Christmas of 1951 was observed by 
a long session in court. 

On Christmas, 1952 the court tried a new 
kind of tactics on the writer and allowed him a day 
of respite from tortures by his cell mates, who, to 
demonstrate how pro-Communist they had become, 
were trying to force him to confess falsely that he was 
an FBI agent. This was done in the evident hope that 
such consideration might move him to compromise 
himself. 

On Christmas Eve, 1953, a cell mate was 
set to watch him throughout the night, to observe if 
his lips moved in prayer, awake or asleep, or if he 
arose to celebrate secretly some sort of religious rite. 
On Christmas Day, the usual daily program of indoc- 
trination and brain washing was followed as on other 
days. No one was allowed to show any signs of a 
Christmas spirit. 

Last year, on Christmas, the writer was 
in a matchbox prison factory where he was obliged to 
work, as usual, under a sweat shop program that only 
Communists could think up and put into operation. 
Here he worked in wretched factory conditions, mak- 
ing as many matchboxes as he could make within 
eight hours, then attending two indoctrination classes 
for a total of three hours. 

Few of us, I am afraid, realize the bless- 
ings we enjoy in the free world. As we kneel in 
prayer before the crib of the Infant Savior, we should 
thank Him for our freedom to celébrate His Nativity 
and pray for those suffering Christians of Red China, 
and beg the Infant Savior to hasten the day of their 
delivery, so that we may soon include them in our 
greetings. 

A Free Christmas to All! THE END 
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Bitter memeries of his 


own childheed supplied 


Charles Dickens with much of 


the material 
that makes the pages of his 


immertal Carel come alive. 
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HE BEST LOVED and most 
aloud Christmas story of all time 
the Bible’s 
written as a blast against working 
conditions in England more than one 
hundred years ago. 
of child labor and starvation wages. 
Employers paid their hands the least 
wages that competition would per- 
If a man could not support his 
family on what he _ earned, 
could go hungry while he lay in a 
debtor’s prison. 

Charles Dickens was drawing on 
the vivid and bitter memories of his 
own childhood when he 
in A Christmas Carol: 
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“The ways were foul and narrow; 
the shops and houses wretched; the 
people half naked, drunken, slip- 
shod, ugly. Alleys and archways, 
like so many cesspools, disgorged 
their offenses of smell and dirt and 
life upon the straggling streets; and 
the whole quarter reeked with 
crime, with filth, with misery.” 

With a callous indifference to the 
welfare of human beings, London 
society took these conditions for 
granted as inevitable and proper. 

But not Charles Dickens. He be- 
lieved that man’s God-given hu- 
manity endowed him with certain 
rights that no other men were en- 
titled to enslave or destroy. Al- 
though a well-to-do and successful 
novelist, Dickens had once been a 
victim of the same heartless indus- 
trial system. 

The second oldest of eight chil- 
dren, he was born in 1812 to a 
struggling Navy Pay Office clerk 
and his wife. The family lived in a 
small tenement house in Bayham 
Street, the poorest part of the Lon- 
don suburbs. When Charles was 
twelve, the father was arrested for 
debt and thrown into Marshalsea 
Prison. At home, they gradually 
pawned the household belongings 
until all but two rooms were bare 
and Charles’s well-read books had 
also been sacrificed. Rather than 
perish, the whole family moved into 
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the prison, where they lived until 
a small legacy fell to the father, and 
he was freed. Meanwhile, Charles 
worked in a tumble-down, rat-in- 
fested warehouse, pasting labels on 
bottles of stove polish. All of this 
experience was remembered and 
described in David Copperfield. 
Later he became a newspaper re- 
porter, then a magazine writer and 
eventually a novelist. And he be- 
came a powerful champion of the 
underprivileged from whose ranks 
he had risen. 

Before he was thirty, Dickens had 
established his fame in English let- 
ters with Pickwick Papers, Oliver 
Twist, Nicholas Nickleby and The 
Old Curiosity Shop. 

In the fall of 1843, he was busy 
writing the “study in selfishness,” as 
he called it, which he later named 
Martin Chuzzlewit. Early in Octo- 
ber he accepted an invitation to go 
up to Manchester and preside at the 
opening of its Athenaeum. A tireless 
walker, Dickens always took ad- 
vantage of his leisure moments to 
stroll about the city streets, espe- 
cially in the shabby neighborhoods, 
in search of characters and scenes 
for his novels. One night as he stood 
in a darkened shop door in Man- 
chester and watched the flow of 
pathetic humanity about him, there 
came to his mind the first germ of 
the idea that was to flower into the 
literary classic we know as A Christ- 
mas Carol. 

Almost at once, the character of 
Scrooge came alive in his imagina- 
tion. The man who hated Christmas 
and dismissed its observance as hum- 
bug would stand for all that was un- 
Christian and evil in the industrial 
world. So he painted his villian 
black—as only Dickens could paint 
a character black—and made of 
Scrooge a “squeezing, wrenching, 
grasping, scraping, clutching, cov- 
etous old sinner. Hard and sharp 
as flint, from which no steel had 





ever struck out generous fire; secret 
and self-contained as an oyster.” 

Using terror as the means, he 
hoped that he might convert society 
as he would convert his villain, by 
showing that its foundations rested 
on the same foundations as those 
of the individual character—justice, 
charity and brotherly love. 

The story was already furiously 
writing itself in his mind when he 
hurried back from Manchester and 
shut himself up in his study to 
put it on paper 

He worked in a fever of excite- 
ment. He laughed aloud as he made 
merry at the Fezziwigs’ dance and 
the Christmas dinner at the 
Cratchits. He wept as he forced upon 
Scrooge the final 
own hated 
corpse despoiled by thieves and 
buried in a desolate graveyard. His 


the trembling 


horror of seeing his 


laughter peeled out as joyously as 
the Christmas bells themselves when 
wrote of the spiritual re- 

of Scrooge on Christ- 


finally he 
juvenation 
mas morning 

At night, he prowled through the 
Sometimes he tramped as 
many as fifteen after most 
people had gone to bed, letting the 
dismal fog and cold penetrate his 
From these lonely 


streets 


miles 


mind and heart 
to create this 
gloomy setting for Scrooge: “It was 
cold, bleak, foggy 
withal; and he could hear the people 
in the court go wheezing up and 
down, beating their hands upon their 
breasts and stamping their feet upon 
the pavement stones to keep them 
The fog came pouring in at 
every chink and keyhole and was 
so dense without that, although the 
narrowest, the 
phan- 
toms The ancient tower of a 


walks he was able 


biting weather, 


warm 


court was of the 
houses opposite were mere 
church whose gruff old bell became 
invisible, struck the hours and quar- 
ter hours in the clouds, with 
tremulous vibrations afterwards, as 
if its teeth were chattering in its 
frozen head up there.” 

There were happier impressions, 
too. Out of these same nightly walks 
came the sharp vignettes that give 
the book the nostalgic touch of old- 
fashioned greeting cards. “By this 
time it was getting dark and snow- 
ing pretty heavily; the brightness 
of the roaring fires in the kitchens, 
parlors, and all sorts of rooms was 
wonderful. Here, the flickering 
of the blaze showed preparations for 
a cozy dinner with hot plates baking 
through and through before the fire, 
and deep red curtains ready to be 
drawn to shut out cold and darkness. 
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. . . There, all the children of the 
house were running out in the snow 
to meet their married sisters, 
brothers, cousins, uncles, aunts, and 
be the first to greet them. . . . Here 
again, were shadows on the window 
blinds of guests assembling; and 
there a group of handsome girls, all 
hooded and fur-booted, and all 
chattering at once, tripped off lightly 
to some neighbor’s house.” 

Dickens’ interest in his “little 
Carol” did not end with the delivery 
of the manuscript to his publishers. 
This had been a labor of love, and 
nothing less than perfection in the 
finished book would satisfy the 
author. Dickens had the reputation 
of being difficult with his illustrators, 
for no artist could quite fulfill the 
images he had built up in his mind. 
But this time he was more exacting 
than ever. Old Marley’s ghost wasn’t 
quite eerie enough to set the stage 
for Scrooge’s ordeal with the super- 
natural; the counting house ought 
to be more dingy; Scrooge’s nose 
must be slightly more pointed, and 
the look of avarice shown more 
plainly in his beady eyes. By con- 
trast, he wanted more of a flourish 
and festive spirit to the picture when 
“Mrs. Cratchit entered—flushed, but 
smiling proudly—with the pudding, 
like a speckled cannon ball, so hard 
and firm, blazing in half of half-a- 
lighted brandy, and 
Christmas holly 


quartern of 
bedight with the 
stuck in the top.” 

Dickens fussed at the illustrator, 
the publisher and the printer, and 


Into the avaricious 
presence of Ebenezer 
Scrooge came two 
\ children — “Yellow, 
\) meagre, ragged...” 








he almost drove the bookbinder mad. 
He made corrections, redesigned the 
end papers and several times changed 
the color of the cover. As a result 
of these loving embellishments, the 
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cost of printing rose until the actual 
profits were embarrassingly small. 

The book finally appeared a few 
days before Christmas and was an 
instant success. The first edition of 
6000 copies sold out the first day, 
and by New Year’s, 2000 of the 
second edition were sold. Before the 
end of January, sales had run up 
to 13,000. 

Dickens was delighted, and re- 
ported to a friend: “The little Carol 
is the greatest success, I am told, 
that this ruffian and rascal has ever 
achieved.” 

His literary rival, Thackeray, ex- 
claimed: “Who can listen to objec- 
regarding such a _ book? It 
seems to me a national benefit, 
and to every man and woman a 
personal benefit.” Thackeray’s praise 
was not completely free of envy, 
however, for in a few years he 
issued the first of an annual series 
of Christmas books by his own hand. 

One enthusiastic friend wrote to 
Dickens: “Blessings on your kind 
heart! You should be happy, for you 
have done more good by this little 
publication, more kindly 
feelings, and prompted more acts of 
benificence than can be traced to all 
the pulpits in Christendom since 
Christmas, 1842.” 

But even more than the praise of 
critics and friends, the author valued 
the expressions that came from the 
poor, whose benefactor he had been. 
All through that Christmas season 
and for years afterward he received 
letters—blotched or scrawled mes- 

cheap paper—from the 
working people — from 
like the Cratchits—who 


tions 


fostered 


sages on 
common 
families 


Halftone illustration from the first edition 
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wanted to thank him personally for 
having written the book. Many told 
how A Christmas Carol was read 
aloud in the family circle and kept 
on a special little shelf in a place of 
honor. 

It was the immense success of 
his little Carol that persuaded Dick- 
ens to become a public reader of 
his own works—a field in which 
he all but eclipsed his popularity as 
a novelist. The first formal reading 
in public was given for the benefit 
of the Midland Institute at Birming- 
ham in December 1853, and con- 
sisted mostly of selections from A 
Christmas Carol, which was then ten 
years old. Enthusiasm was so great 
that the author was prevailed upon 
to repeat the performance. But he 
consented only on the condition that 
a large section of the auditorium be 
reserved at reasonable prices for 
working men and their families. The 
two readings added almost £500 
to the endowment fund of the In- 
stitute. 

It became Dickens’ custom to save 
this special reading for charity 
benefits. At one such reading for a 
hospital in Edinburgh, the proceeds 
amounted to more than £3000. 
Again, the book was the means of 
saving the London Child’s Hospital 
from bankruptcy. After having af- 
forded relief to nearly 50,000 sick 
and needy children over a period 
of years, the hospital was about to 
close its for lack of money. 
Dickens presided at a fund-raising 
dinner and after an eloquent appeal 
for donations he crowned his own 
good works with a reading in its 
behalf of A Christmas Carol. The 


doors 


“*A merrier Christ- 
mas, Bob...” 





money poured in, and the Child’s 
Hospital has never since known 
want. 

Dickens gave the world other 
Christmas stories, but none ever 
matched the Carol in interest. The 
very next year, in Genoa, Italy, he 
wrote a second one called The 
Chimes. He confessed that he missed 
the atmosphere of London, the cold, 
fog-bound walks that had helped 
him to set the scene for the Carol, 
and The Chimes never quite came 
to life. The Cricket on the Hearth, 
The Haunted Man and The Battle of 
Life were all written as Christmas 
books. But the world had taken A 
Christmas Carol into its heart, and 
nothing written by Dickens or any 
other author could displace it. 


Tue soox has gone into every 
Christian country and been trans- 
lated into almost every tongue. It has 
been read aloud in classrooms, from 
lecture platforms, on the radio, in 
theaters, in newsreels, on television, 
and in the toy department of a 
great store. Throughout the whole 
Christian world, this delightful ser- 
mon on unselfishness has become 
almost as much a fabric of Christ- 
mastide as the story of The Wise 
Men. 

Dickens died in 1870, when he was 
fifty-eight and at the height of his 
creative ability. In his will, written 
one year before his death, there 
was found a clause that read: “I 
direct that my name be inscribed in 
plain English on my tomb, without 
the addition of ‘Mr.’ or ‘Esquire.’ 
I conjure my friends on no account 
to make me the subject of any 
monument, memorial, or testimonial 
whatever. I rest my claims to the 
remembrance of my country upon 
my published works.” 

With the simplest of private 
ceremonies, his remains were placed 
in Westminister Abbey, under a 
plain slab bearing only his name and 
the dates of his birth and death. 
The monuments of his published 
works are many and world-wide. 
But the loftiest and most permanent 
of all these is A Christmas Carol. It 
is built of the same enduring sub- 
stance as the teaching of the One 
whose birth it honors—that happi- 
ness at Christmas, as in all seasons, 
is achieved only by those who share 
its blessings with others. And may 
there echo to all the ends of the 
earth during this Christmas season 
of 1955 the prayer so fervently 
uttered by Tiny Tim more than a 
century ago: God Bless Us Every 
One. 


THE END 
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(Right) The George B. Zigler Hotel in Jennings, 
Lovisiana, which two Texans nicknamed 
Shamrock” after the famous Shamrock Hotel in 
Houston. In Jennings, the Zigler is just as famous. 


“Little 
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and not a single brick in the hotel is represented by 


a detailed account of how they did it. By 


- you happen to. be down in the 


moss-draped bayou country of 
southwestern Louisiana, you'll prob- 
a small city by 


(population 


ably pass through 
the name of Jennings 
10,000). 

Did I say “pass through?” 

You'll have to stop, because the 
proud citizens of this community will 
insist on having you as a guest at 
their “Little Shamrock.” This ex- 
tremely modernistic, five-story, fifty- 
seven-room hotel is highly pleasing 
to the eye, but the story of the spirit 
that raised a half million dollars for 
the hotel’s construction is even more 
It is, in a sense, 
American 


pleasing to the ear 
a reaffirmation of the 
pioneering spirit 

The inn’s true name is the George 
B. Zigler Hotel It received its af- 
fectionate nickname from.two travel- 
ing Texans from Houston, home of 
the fabulous Shamrock Hotel, ulti- 
mate in luxurious hostelry accom- 
modations. The “Little Shamrock” 
is on the Jennings’ scene because the 
townspeople and local business firms 
sweated up a per capita $55. There 
is no “outside” money represented 
by a single brick of the hotel. 

Back in 1946, the people of Jen- 
nings were suffering acutely from 
the lack of a hotel. They had been 
without one for more than a decade, 
and this missing link had a pro- 
nounced adverse effect on their daily 
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community life. Located on US 
Highway 90, halfway between New 
Orleans and Houston, Jennings is in 
the midst of the 
bowl, ringed with some of the most 
productive oil fields in the world, 
and the center of the heaviest cattle 
population in the US. Water is 
abundant, all types of transportation 
facilities are available, and labor is 
relatively inexpensive 

Yet, despite all these assets, Jen- 
nings was forced to sit forlornly at 
the foot of the table, while the great 

industrial boom mush- 
throughout the rest of 
Louisiana. The big oi! companies 
established pretentious offices in 
nearby Lake Charles and Lafayette. 
The rice and cattle buyers head- 
quartered in neighboring Crowley. 

Businessmen, tourists, salesmen— 
everyone went through Jennings. 
“At least,” was the sarcastic com- 
ment of the townspeople at the time, 
“they wave real friendly when they 
go by!” 

“You can’t sell something you 
have to apologize for!” exclaimed 
hustling, hard-working L. E. Bloch, 
when he became the manager of the 
Association of Commerce on July 1, 
1946. He explained to Jennings’ 
leaders that, while businessmen 
seeking headquarters locations make 
a careful study of such things as 
availability of industrial sites, utility 


prosperous rice 


post-war 
roomed 





“outside” money. Here's 
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transport systems, labor 
local investment capital, et 
their eating 


services, 
market, 


cetera, sleeping and 


habits while on such field visits 
strongly influence their final de- 
cisions. 


Everyone realized the hotel need, 
but nothing much in the way of 
spadework was done until late in 
1948. Through the Association of 
Commerce, the Kiwanis Club of 
Jennings and other civic groups, the 
community tried to interest several 
different hotel chains in construct- 
ing a modern hostelry in their city. 
The chains turned thumbs down. 
Reason: too small a return for the 
amount of investment involved. 

An approach was made to the in- 
surance companies, but they frowned 
on the whole idea. So it went, dis- 
couragingly on and on, until all 
channels of private financing had 
been explored and found unrecep- 
tive. Finally, at an Association of 
Commerce meeting in the early fall 
of 1948, it was decided to have Jen- 
nings professionally surveyed. The 
necessary $500 was quickly sub- 
scribed and a letter dispatched to the 
Hockenbury System, Incorporated, 
of Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. Within 
a matter of weeks, Myron D. Hock- 
enbury, head of the firm, arrived in 
Jennings, made his survey and re- 
ported as follows to the Association: 
“Your city can support a hotel of 
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about fifty rooms. Such a hotel will 
cost you around a half million dol- 
lars, of which I believe you can raise 
sixty per cent locally. Outside 
sources can subscribe the rest, once 
you have secured your original 
financing.” 

The Association members were 
reluctant, many holding out for a 
larger hotel, but under the prodding 
of Kiwanian W. G. Arnette, a young 
attorney who later became the main 
spark of the final financing drive, the 
Hockenbury report was accepted, 
and the board of directors voted to 
hire the firm to manage the local 
fund-raising campaign. Hockenbury 
sent in its specialist, seventy-year- 
old Philo C. Dix, a deceptively mild- 
mannered individual. 

Dix was a past-master at handling 
the diverse personalities involved in 
a small town fund-raising campaign. 
When it was necessary to knock 
heads together, he did the knock- 
ing. When it was necessary to be 
“earthy,” that’s what he was. When 
disproportionate egos hindered pro- 
gress, Dix applied the needle. But 
his chief asset was the burning de- 
sire uppermost in all hearts and 
minds: Build the hotel! 

From the ranks of the local citi- 
zenry came a “sales staff” of 125 to 
push the sale of common stock at 
$100 a share. Every member of the 
Kiwanis club became a salesman. An 
installment p!an was offered where- 
by the purchaser paid ten per cent 
down and ten per cent a month until 
the full price was paid in. The goal 
was first set at $300,000 for this 
drive, then upped to $350,000. The 
remainder of the half million dollars 
was to come from the “outside” 
sources. 

In November 1948, the camvaign 
started. For two consecutive weeks, 
nightly report and “pep” meetings 
were held at the American Legion 
hut. Dix cracked the whip. Every 
doorbell in Jennings was rung twice, 
and helping hands were many. One 
of the first and finest boosts was the 
donation of a $20,000 lot by Fred B. 
Zigler on which to build the hotel. 
This solved a difficult problem, pre- 
venting what could have become an 
unhealthy controversy over the 
hotel’s location. One of the wealth- 
iest and most popular men in town, 
Zigler asked only that the hotel 
be named for his illustrious father, 
one of the great early pioneers of 
southwestern Louisiana. 

Helping educate the public and 
promoting the sale of the stock were 
such statements as the one made by 
Kiwanian Henry Conner, manager 
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of the Calcasieu-Marine National 
Bank in Jennings: “The hotel busi- 
ness is an integral part of community 
business. Lack of a hotel means just 
this . . . the income it would repre- 
sent must be made up out of the 
pockets of the local businessmen.” 

The local newspaper, the Jennings 
Daily News, and the radio station, 
KJEF, devoted pages and hours to 
spreading the gospel that the whole 
of the community’s future was tied 
in with the success of the hotel cam- 
paign, which ended on December 9 
with $316,700 in common stock 
pledged and every dollar of it paid 
in. 

“I think everyone was just a bit 
overwhelmed at the final tabula- 

(see LITTLE SHAMROCK page 41) 


Without a hotel for more than a decade, 
citizens of Jennings (right) are 
extremely proud of “Little Shamrock.” 
(Below) The lobby of the 


modern, five-story Zigler. (Bottom) 
The Heywood Oil Room, a dining 
room named after Scott Heywood, who 
discovered Louisiana’s 


first oil well in Jennings. 











































A FEW YEARS ago a young bride 
and groom from Tennessee 
wanted to buy a gasoline station on 
the outskirts of St. Louis. They 
liked the location—on a main traffic 
artery—and were confident that, 
with hard work, they could make it 
go. Officials at the local office of the 
Shell Oil Company, owners of the 
property, tried to dissuade them: 
the place was old-fashioned, badly 
designed, had always lost money. 


But the young couple clung to 
their dream. Back in Tennessee the 
husband had been a filling station 


attendant, and the newlyweds, hav- 
ing pooled their $4000 savings, had 
driven hundreds of miles seeking 
what they considered the right loca- 
tion for a station of their own. Sure 
now that they had found it, they 
envisioned additional pump islands 
and “lube” pits, and new, more con- 
venient entrances and exits. 
Impressed by their faith in them- 
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By WILL OURSLER 















selves, Shell officials, instead of sell- 
ing them the station outright, had it 
remodeled at a cost of nearly $50,000 
and turned it over to the couple on 
a lease basis. Their $4000 went for 
initial supplies of gas, oil and acces- 


sories. Today, only four years later, 
the station has become one of the 
most successful in St. Louis. The 


couple employ a staff of five, net 
$20,000 a year for themselves and are 
leading young citizens in the com- 
munity. 

In the United States today there 
are some 225,000 filling stations. Ten 
per cent of their operators realize 
yearly incomes in five figures, some 
as high as $25,000, and even average 
operators net between $7000 
$8500 after taxes and expenses. A 
decade ago there were fewer cars on 
the roads but more stations, and 
operators were lucky to clear $3500 
a year. A revolution in equipment 
and management, enabling a smaller 


and 


Teday’s successful 
service station 
operator is a $15,000-a-year 
businessman who, in addition 
to being a car doctor, is 
information center, weather 
predictor and expert on 


where to go fishing. 





number of stations to service millions 
of additional cars, has transformed 
service station operation, once re- 
garded as a dead-end business for 
mechanically minded misfits, into a 
profitable, skilled profession. 


Today’s dealers are running a 
highly complex business. Declared 
one Gulf dealer: “We have to fix 
everything from a squeaky baby 
carriage wheel to a flat tire on a ten- 
ton truck. We have to understand 
every new gimmick in the new cars 
—the ability to diagnose accurately 
a wheeze under a hood can make the 
difference between life and death on 
the highway. And, of course, we 
have to get on with every type of 
human who can climb behind a 
wheel or into a back seat. We sell 
everything from tires and batteries 
to soda pop, and maybe custom- 
made Western shirts. We're infor- 
mation centers, weather predictors 
and experts on where to go fishing. 
The successful service station dealer 
today is a streamlined, mechanized 
$15,000-a-year village blacksmith.” 

Largely responsible for this new 
professionalism is the growing in- 
dependence of station operators. Be- 
fore World War II, most dealers were 
employees of the firms supplying 
their gas and oil. Today ninety per 
cent are independent businessmen, 
owning or leasing their properties, 
setting their own hours and prices; 
and displaying all the competitive 
vigor of men working for themselves. 
Consequently the service station to- 
day, for the young man who likes 
people and likes to help them, offers 
one of the great opportunities in in- 
dustry. With an investment of only 
$3000 to $10,000, the right man can 
take over a new station costing per- 
haps $150,000, in a carefully selected 
location. Frequently supplies can 
be financed out of future sales. Oil 
industry leaders say: “If we find a 
man we believe in, we'll get him a 
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service station even if he hasn’t a 
penny.” 

Major oil firms prefer independent 
to salaried dealers. Almost all Gulf, 
Texaco, Esso and Socony Mobile 
dealers are independents, setting 
their own policies. Independent deal- 
ers who lease directly from an oil 
company are usually required to buy 
a minimum supply of the firm’s 
gasoline, but otherwise they have a 
free hand. They even set their own 
prices for gas—usually four to six 
cents above what they pay the sup- 
plier. Oil companies keep rents low, 
just enough to cover amortization 
and taxes; they make their profit on 
gas and oil, not real estate. 


Tuovsanns of heart-warming suc- 
cess stories mirror the current boom 
in the grease-pit emporiums. Before 
World War Il, for example, young 
Lowell Browning took over a station 
in Indiana that was selling 2500 
gallons a month. Today it sells 
55,000—and Browning heads the city 
police board, is a member of the 
city council and owns the biggest 
house in town 

Another dealer, who 
Texaco station on the edge of the 
Chicago stockyards a few years ago, 
now sells 60,000 gallons of gas a 
month and is netting $25,000 a year. 
A youth forced to leave college for 
lack of funds took over a station in 
Columbia, Missouri. In two years 
he has paid off all his indebtedness 
and in ten years he expects to be 
independent.” He is 


opened a 


“financially 
twenty-four years old. 

Despite fifty-second tire-changers, 
stethoscopes for detecting hidden 
squeaks and gadgets able to predict 
potential battery failures weeks in 
advance, the key word of this mod- 
ern village blacksmith is still indi- 
vidual service and courtesy. Com- 
petition in new and imaginative ways 
of rendering service is never-ending. 
A Woodstock, Illinois dealer gives 
free newspapers each morning to 
customers waiting in line. A dealer 
tn Alamogordo, New Mexico has de- 
veloped an assembly line for car 
washes, cutting the time required in 
half A Long Island, New York 
operator provides free road service 
for anyone stalled within five miles 
of his station, charging the regular 
rate for fixing the tire, nothing for 
driving out 

Many dealers also perform extra- 
curricular services. One in San Diego 


repairs his customers’ “busted” 
vacuum cleaners, and another, in 
Detroit, sharpens surgical instru- 


ments for neighborhood doctors. An 





operator on the outskirts of Buffalo 
fixes bicycle flats, broken pedals, and 
so on, for the youngsters who attend 
the school across the street from his 
station. “I fix them,” he says, “with- 
out charge. Kids from that school 
have been coming here for years. 
Today a lot of my customers are 
those same kids.” 

Many gas station services ex- 
tend to the entire community, with 
the result that civic-minded filling 
station operators have become com- 
munity leaders. Neighborhood deal- 
ers usually develop a warm relation- 
ship to the community. “People 
think of us first when they need 
something,” a Shell dealer explains. 
“If they need a place to leave toys 
in a Christmas drive, or they’re 
stuck in the driveway or locked out 
of the house, we’re the guys they 
call. You get to know your com- 
munity and serve it in a hundred 
ways.” 

The backgrounds of dealers vary 
greatly. Many start as gas station 
attendants; others come from un- 
related fields—milkmen, bill col- 
lectors, traveling salesmen, et cetera. 
Recently men of other professions 


have come in—artists, musicians, 
lawyers. One architect who had the 
job of designing and building a 


series of gas stations in the South 
wound up by taking over one of the 
stations himself. 


Turnover in dealers is admittedly 
high. Operators are constantly seek- 
ing better locations, and changes in 
the traffic pattern frequently force 
station changes. Also price wars— 
in which gasoline has dropped to as 
low as five cents a gallon retail— 
sometimes drive a dealer to the wall. 
Even so, suppliers and dealers agree 
they’d rather slug it out in open 
competitive warfare than submit to 
government controls. Industry peo- 
ple agree that the major factor in 
most failures is the individual dealer. 
“Some come in with no experience, 
looking for a snap,” an Amoco dealer 
said. “Some aren’t willing to work 
hard enough, to stay open late 
enough, to keep records and check 
Some let the place get 
sloppy and the rest rooms filthy. 
These are the ones who close up.” 
Competition for first-rate dealers 
is keen. Most major oil firms have 
“talent scouts” constantly out search- 


inventories 


ing for new dealers and new loca- 
tions. Changes in communities and 
traffic patterns are carefully watched. 
When a residential neighborhood re- 
cently sprang up around one of our 


new atomic plants, eight of these 








scouts showed up to stake out 
options on sites for gas stations. The 
goal is to line up dealers who under- 
stand the special characteristics of a 
community. In Hollywood, one oil 
firm gave a would-be movie actor a 
chance as a gas station operator. 
The ex-actor now nets $20,000 a 
year, and many of Hollywood’s top 
performers are his customers. 

Courses in the assorted skills re- 
quired to run a service station are 
now given in many technical high 
schools and colleges. Major oil firms 
also run their own schools. Shell 
Oil has seventy-eight, complete with 
dummy pumps, lube pits and hired 
actors for customers. One Socony 
school on Long Island has an up- 
stairs observation classroom where 
trainees watch advanced students in 
actual service station operation. 

The best location for a filling sta- 
tion is a busy intersection on the 
edge of a business district, backed up 
by a residential neighborhood. Most 
adventurous, however, is the high- 
way station on the open road. 

In time of flood, fire, epidemic and 
other emergencies, service stations— 
because of their strategic locations— 
are often centers of relief and rescue. 
In recent New England floods one 
gas station was turned into a first aid 
depot, another into a dormitory for 
the homeless, another into a lost- 
and-found bureau for persons seek- 
ing relatives. Dealers and attend- 
ants have to know first aid, how to 
calm panic-stricken accident victims, 
how to call an ambulance and the 
police quickly. 

Visitors from abroad motoring 
through the United States often find 
the gas station dealer and his road- 
side emporium as excitingly Amer- 
ican as the New York skyscrapers. 
One visitor recently remarked: 
“Your gas station people seem to me 
to be about the most American 
Americans I’ve met. So efficient and 
cheerful and generous, they seemed 
like symbols of your country.” 


Tae cenerat pustic is only begin- 
ning to be aware of this new status 
of the service station operation. As 
an Esso dealer recently wrote to his 
home office: “Too many people 
gauge our job in terms of the 1920's, 
when a gas station was usually a 
lonely spot in the middle of nowhere 
and gas pumps had hand cranks. 
We’re still the friendly guy who tells 
the motorist how to get where he 
wants to go. But we’re also respon- 
sible executives in a multi-billion- 
dollar industry that keeps some sixty 


million cars rolling safely.” THE END 
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Turkey didn’t celebrate Christmas and forbade the 


from cutting trees. But that didn’t step the Yanks. Here's 


i CAMPAIGN BEGAN immediately 
after I had put out the order. At 
the behest of the Turkish authorities, 
I had issued an Executive Officer’s 
Order that under no circumstances 
would any American go into the hills 
behind our camp, or anywhere in 
Turkey for that matter, and cut 
down a tree for use at Christmas. 

We were stationed at Camp Lock- 
wood, Golcuk, Turkey, about one- 
hundred miles from Istanbul—and a 
lot farther than that from the nearest 
Christmas tree saleslot in the United 
States. 

My mandate went back to the 
scarcity of adequate timber in Tur- 
key. History tells that when the 
Turks took Istanbul, vast reaches of 
forest covered all of Turkey. But 
during the next five hundred years, 
these forests disappeared in build- 
ings and into the charcoal pits. To- 
day, almost all the level ground has 
been denuded of trees. On the small 
rocky hills near the villages, only 
smal! scrub and bushes break the 
hardness. Here and there a tall 
cypress stands where it was planted 
over a grave years ago by some man 
hoping for a son. Sparse forests 
exist in the high mountains, but they 
are strictly protected by law. To 
cut these trees without permission 
is forbidden. 

Wisely, the representative of the 
provincial governor came to see us 
a month before Christmas. And, 
trying to keep any additional load 
from an already overworked com- 
manding officer, I received the offi- 
cial. 

He reminded me of the shortage of 
trees and the regrettable incidents of 
past years when Americans had cut 





The author was graduated from the US 
Naval Academy in 1939 and two years 
later became a submariner, in which 
role he served throughout the war, first 
in the Atlantic, then in the Pacific. 
Right now he is assigned to Washington, 
D.C.. where he has bought a home and 
is joining in community affairs for the 
first time. “It’s been a wonderful ex- 
perience,” he says. “I mean to do more 
of it.” But he realizes that the Navy 
soon will be sending him on, probably 
to sea. Married and the father of four, 
Mr. Blonts has seen a good deal of the 
world and hopes to see the rest of it 
before he retires, after which he wants 
to spend his time writing. 
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By CONRAD BLONTS 


Commander, United States Navy 


pine trees for Christmas. There was 
slight reference to the laws that de- 
creed punishments for those caught 
violating the law. He was too polite 
to intimate that we were guests in 
their country, yet the indication was 
clear that the trees should be left in 
their natural state. 

My memo was published the next 
morning at muster. As I expected, 
the men took it with glee. After all, 
who wanted to climb a mountain to 
get a tree that sold for a dollar in 
the United States? But lunch must 
have been an experience for many 
of them, judging by the delegation 
of wives that rained upon me that 
afternoon. 

“Do you know what Christmas 
is?” the wives asked. “Don’t you 
know that children expect a tree?” 
“How will the children celebrate 
Christmas without a tree?” “Where 
do you expect us to get a tree?” 
These were just a few bits of the 
barrage that was leveled at me. 
These wives weren’t being shrew- 
ish. They loved Christmas in the 
American way, that’s all, and: they 
wanted a tree and all the trimmings 
that went with it. 

My only answer to them was a 
most unsatisfactory, “I'll see what I 
can do.” 

For the moment placated, they 
went their way, leaving me a prob- 
lem that most naval officers never 
have to face. All I could think of 
was how I wanted to have some of 
the people from the States with me— 
those who said, “What a plush life 
the people on foreign stations have 
with their per diem and all.” 

Golcuk was a small town. 


There 


were no department stores, no chain 
groceries, no water system, no elec- 
tric lights and certainly no Christ- 
mas tree lots. What was more, no 
Turk was going to violate his own 
laws to get a tree for a holiday that 
he didn’t celebrate. 

An appeal to the governor bore no 
fruit. This left only one other way, 
a try at Istanbul. Ordinarily, Christ- 
mas wasn’t celebrated in Istanbul, 
but we had an officer there who 
could find anything we needed. Over 
the long-distance telephone — it 
would have been almost easier to 
shout the one hundred miles —I 
talked to Bill, the officer. As well as 
I could understand over the decrepit 
line, he said he would try to satisfy 
our needs. 

Five anxious days went by. Each 
saw a lessening of my hope as the 
wives tore away at it with their con- 
stant question: “Where are the 
trees?” 

Then came Bill’s call. He pi nged 
me into the bad news first. There 
would be no cut trees in Istanbul. 
But maybe he had a way. He had 
contacted the official in charge of 
the government’s nursery. It seemed 
that the nursery could provide trees 
for planting if we could use them. 
There was the not inconsiderable 
requirement that a written agree- 
ment had to be made that the trees 
would be replanted. So far there 
was no insurmountable obstacle. 
Then came the blow. “The cost,” 
Bill said, “is thirty lire per tree.” 

That. was more than ten dollars 
apiece. Bill must have thought we 
had been disconnected, for he began 

(see CHRISTMAS TREES page 43) 
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Every afternoon at ene o'clock, Indians living on the Navaje reservation outside 


Gallup, New Mexice turn their radies on and listen to station KGAK’s 


presentation of news, commercials, jokes and music in their own tongue. 


A Voice for the Navajos 


By LEN HILTS 


|’ Just a tourist,” said the 
belligerent voice “I'm driving 
through here on Route 66 and I 
stopped to telephone you after I 
heard that foreign broadcast over 
your station. What are you putting 
on over there in Gallup—Russian?” 

On the other end of the line, Merle 
Tucker, a Trustee of Kiwanis Inter- 
national and manager of Station 
KGAK in Gallup, New Mexico, 
listened smilingly and replied: “No 
sir! We’re not broadcasting Russian. 
What you've been hearing is Indian 

Navajo Indian. This station puts 
on a whole series of special shows 
for the Navajos in this area. You'd 
be surprised how many of them 
have radios, way back in the moun- 
tains.” 

Ever since KGAK began beaming 
Navajo broadcasts into the hinter- 
lands around Gallup, Merle and his 
staff have been answering questions 
about the unusual broadcasts. Some 
queries have come from the editors 
of newspapers and national maga- 
zines. Others have come from en- 
thusiastic local merchants who want 
to develop special advertising ap- 
peals so that Gallup cash registers 
will jingle to the tune of Navajo 


dollars. And, of course, there are 


the letters, telephone calls and per- 





sonal visits from the Navajos them- 
selves 

Station KGAK’s Navajo language 
broadcasts, which are aired from 1 
to 2:30 p.m., Monday through Sat- 
urday, have had a tremendous im- 
pact across the sprawling 16,000,000- 
acre reservation where the Navajos 
live in their traditional mud hogans. 

Before World War II, the Navajos 
didn’t have much cash. They tried 
to support themselves by stock-rais- 
ing, but their semibarren ranges 
couldn’t keep up with their rapidly 
expanding population. They traded 
their products for food and clothing, 
but they lacked the white man’s 
knowledge of money. Now, things 
are different. Two big defense ef- 
forts created labor shortages in the 
Southwest, and the Navajos fit into 
them like hand in glove. Now, 
nearly a third of the population does 
some kind of off-reservation work 
during each year. They have made 
good on construction jobs, track- 
laying for railroads, as harvest hands 
in vegetable fields, as factory hands, 
miners, truck drivers, pipeline lay- 
ers, forest fire fighters and as gov- 
ernment employees. 

Tribal revenues from oil, gas and 
uranium development on Indian 
land are mounting. The money is 


used for administration and to set 
up tribal industries that will create 
jobs for Navajos. Navajo cash in- 
come already has risen from nearly 
zero to more than $300 a year per 
capita. And it’s nearly all clear, 
because Navajos pay no rent, prop- 
erty or income taxes, and they have 
no utility and service bills coming 
in every month. 

All in all, with the Navajos’ indi- 
vidual earnings, the Indian Service 
payroll and government spending on 
a long-range program, something 
like $45,000,000 a year is circulating 
in the Gallup area, and Merle’s 
Navajo hour is helping local mer- 
chants to make the most of it. 

This has brought about some big 
changes in Navajo life—and it also 
has created some humorous situa- 
tions. Once, a group of Navajos 
were gathered in a trader’s store, 
listening to the Navajo hour, when 
one of the listeners suddenly left the 
radio’s side, walked over to the 
trader and asked him to pawn a 
silver belt. The trader looked at 
the belt carefully and loaned him 
ten dollars. Then he asked the 
Navajo what he was going to do with 
the money. (This is normal pro- 


cedure on the reservation.) The 
Indian toid the trader that he had 





(Left) A group of Navajo Indians gather at a 

local trading post to listen to the “Voice of the Navajo People,” a radio show 
in the Navajo tongue offered daily by station KGAK in 

Gallup, New Mexico. A Navajo, Jerry Riel (above), does the announcing. 
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just heard over the radio that a 
Gallup grocery store was selling 
flour at a price much lower than the 
trader’s. He had pawned his silver 
belt so that he could go into Gallup 
and stock up on the advertiser’s 
flour. 

Every day, KGAK receives from 
100 to 150 fan letters. They keep 
Merle and his staff posted on what 
features are hitting the popularity 
bell. A large number of the letters 
request music. Most frequently 
asked for is the Western type. Next 
come popular songs, then Indian and 
religious music. It isn’t surprising 
that so many requests for music 
should come into the station. Navajo 
men have always been great singers, 
and often have traveled long dis- 
tances and paid large fees to be 
taught an old tribal song. Many of 
them collect the ancient songs of 
their tribe in the same manner that 
a stamp or coin collector pursues 
his hobby. In addition, Navajos 
dearly love Western and cowboy 
music and the old religious hymns. 
Naturally, then, the “Voice of the 
Navajo People” wouldn’t be much of 
a program without plenty of music. 
The many letters that KGAK re- 
ceives daily keep the station in- 
formed as to the selections that the 
Navajos want to hear played. 

The Indians’ letters also show that 
the better educated Navajos are 
listening to other KGAK programs 
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as well as their own Navajo hour. 
The Navajo Tribal Council readily 
accepted time on the program to 
broadcast reports of its proceedings. 
This method is winning cooperation 
and backing from the people, who 
live widely dispersed over an area 
the size of West Virginia, and who 
formerly had to wait for weeks or 
months to find out what was going 
on at Window Rock, tribal head- 
quarters. 

The tribe’s leader, Council Chair- 
man Paul Jones, can, like US Presi- 
dents and state governors, go to his 
people with occasional radio chats 
about the better way of life toward 
which he is trying to guide them. 

Through radio talks and explana- 
tions, Indian Service officials are 
speeding up the soil-saving, utility- 
building, water-development and 
industrial-expansion activities pro- 
vided for under the government’s 
new $88,000,000 long-range Navajo- 
Hopi rehabilitation program. 

The reservation doctor and nurse 
are, for the first time, reaching large 
numbers of Navajo families with 
regular advice on child care and 
health measures. This is important 
to a population living under poor 
sanitary conditions and drastically 
short of medical and hospital facil- 
ities. 

Above all, the “Voice of the Na- 
vajo People” is giving these once 
shy, backward people a new sense 


For off-the-reservation 

employment, times have never been 
better for the Navajos, who 

are compiling a good work record. 


In his station office, Merle 

H. Tucker, manager 

of KGAK and a Trustee of Kiwanis 
International, shows copies 

of “The Kiwanis Magazine” to Navajos 
William D. Yazzie and his wife. 


of belonging to the great American 


public. Their trade is sought after. 
Their understanding is appealed to. 
It makes them feel like human 
beings. 

“The Navajos have come to the 
point where they have such con- 
fidence in our program,” said 
Merle, “that they now consider it 
a ‘lost and found column.’ Once, 
a Navajo woman came in to buy air 
time for an announcement that her 
husband had lost his hat. After a 
day or so she returned and bought 
additional time. The hat still hadn’t 
been found. We asked her what the 
hat was worth, because it seemed to 
us that she had already spent as 
much as the hat was worth—new. 
Well, it developed that it was ex- 
tremely important that the man get 
his hat back because it contained his 
life beads. You see, the old-timers 
in the tribe put great faith in these 
life beads, for they believe that bad 
luck—in health and general well- 
being—will hit them if the beads are 
lost. Learning this, we gave the 
woman a few announcements free, 
and the hat was returned even- 
tually. 

“Another time, a Navajo woman 
came to the station with a set of 
false teeth wrapped up in a hand- 
kerchief. She had found them in 
a bus station and wanted to turn 
them over to the owner, for a re- 
ward. We ran the announcement 
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on the Navajo hour, and response 
was immediate. A girl came in, 
saying that the teeth belonged to her 
mother; she said nothing about a 
reward. We explained the circum- 
stances to her, then arranged—over 
the radio—for a meeting between 
finder and loser. The arrangements 
carried over several days. Finally, 
the two came together, and the 
finder got her reward. This little 
story made the Associated Press.” 

Merle took over Station KGAK in 
1950 after seventeen years expe- 
rience in radio. Moving to Gallup, 
he found that the city has a peculiar 
problem: It is wedged in between 
two Indian reservations. Since it 
has no other back country to speak 
of, it depends on the Indian trade 
for a large part of its retail and 
wholesale business. It calls itself 
“The Indian Capital” and gets a lot 
of tourists. 

The Navajo-Hopi reservation to 
the north spreads its 16,000,000 acres 
across portions of Arizona, Utah and 
New Mexico. It’s the largest Indian 
reservation in the United States and 
the 78,000 Navajos who live there 
are the largest US Indian tribe. The 
other reservation, to the south of 
Gallup, belongs to the Zunis, a much 
smaller, pueblo type community. On 
the whole, Gallup’s economy is 
geared to the Navajos 

When Merle first sought program 
sponsors after coming to Gallup, he 
got an earful. “The trouble is,” one 
businessman told him, “I can’t get 
tourist business with radio advertis- 
ing, and there aren’t enough radio 
sets on the Navajo reservation to do 
any good there, even if the Navajos 
understood English.” 

Merle, not yet forty, energetic and 
a good mixer, soon began to take a 
hand in local civic affairs, especially 
in Kiwanis. He had been president 
of the Kiwanis Club of Albquerque, 


a lieutenant governor, and, in 1953, 
governor of the Southwest District. 
Meanwhile, he was taking part in 
other local activities, too. He joined 
the Gallup Chamber of Commerce 
and became its president. He also 
worked hard for the city’s big Inter- 
Tribal Indian Ceremonial, a three- 
day show that annually draws 30,000 
visitors from all parts of the country. 

It was one day while Merle was 
giving radio coverage to this event 
that Paul Jones, then acting as a 
Navajo interpreter, came to him and 
said, “Radio would be good for my 
people. They don’t have newspapers 
or telephones, but they want to 
know what is going on in the world.” 

Merle did some checking and 
found that, whenever they could be, 
the Navajos were avid radio listen- 
ers, especially when music was of- 
fered. Most of the available radios 
on the reservation were at trading 
posts, church missions, offices of the 
US Indian Service and in cars and 
trucks owned by Navajos. Remem- 
bering what the local advertisers 
had told him, Merle decided that he 
would take a “flyer” on an all- 
Navajo program beamed to the re- 
servation. It was one of the smart- 
est decisions he ever made. 

Merle found a Navajo announcer 
named Dana Begay who had just the 
right touch to tickle Navajo ears. 
He also had a good sense of humor. 
This was important. Other Indian 
tribes have tagged the Navajos as 
the wittiest men of their race. 
Laughter and pointed humor are a 
part of their everyday living, so they 
immediately became a main part of 
Merle’s everyday broadcasts. 

The first result of the new pro- 
gram was a run on radio sets that 
swamped Gallup dealers. Because 
electricity was scarce on the re- 
servation, the small portable sets got 
the big play. Estimates are that the 


A STATEMENT BY GLENN L. EMMONS 


US Commissioner of Indian Affairs 


One of the biggest problems we face in Indian affairs today is the elimination of 
the old barriers that for generations have separated so many Indian tribes from 
the general population and kept them mired down in poverty, ignorance and 
disease. Indians in all parts of the country have repeatedly demonstrated that 
they can take effective advantage of modern techniques and make real strides 
in improving their standards of living if they are only given a chance. Our 
Number One objective in the Bureau of Indian Affairs is to see that they have 
such a chance, and I am happy to report that many private individuals and 
groups are allied with us in this great undertaking. An especially outstanding 
job along this line, in my opinion, is being done by the special Navajo program 
of Merle Tucker's Radio Station KGAK in Gallup, New Mexico, which carries 
news and information to all quarters of the huge Navajo Reservation in the 
tribal language. The benefits of this program during recent years are difficult 
to measure, bui they have undoubtedly been tremendous. The Kiwanis Magazine 
is doing a real service by telling the story of KGAK’s Navajo program. 


Navajos own more than 10,000 radio 
sets and that 30,000 listen daily to 
the Navajo hour. 

The program has meant a good 
deal to Gallup merchants. They had 
supplied reservation needs for fifty 
years, but their hold was slipping. 
Navajos in wagons came to Gallup 
because it was convenient. But 
Navajos in cars and trucks could 
shop where they pleased, and other 
towns around the periphery of the 
reservation began to share in the 
business. Through radio advertis- 
ing, Gallup merchants are taking a 
second hold on their Navajo trade, 
and even increasing it. 

One of the first things that the 
staff discovered, in advertising mer- 
chants’ wares, was that the Navajo 
tribesmen take a dim view of such 
things as singing commercials and 
high-powered product claims. The 
Navajo takes everything said liter- 
ally, unless it is in the form of a 
joke. And in serious matters, he 
will tolerate no innuendos, half- 
suggestions, exaggerations or any of 
the other little tricks of the standard 
American radio commercial. He 
wants a clear and accurate descrip- 
tion of the item being sold, the 
store where it may be bought, and 
the price. High pressure is resented. 
And if a grocery store advertises 
white flour, it had better be white, 
or else! 

Probably the most significant 
thing about the Navajo hour is the 
growing influence the program is 
exerting on the lives of the Navajo 
people, and the hope that it holds 
out as a way to establish closer, 
friendlier relations with all Amer- 
ican Indians who are sstill living 
apart in segregated areas. 

Last spring, the radio industry got 
around to commending Merle’s sta- 
tion for its pioneer work in present- 
ing broadcasts in an Indian tongue: 
KGAK won the two major radio 
honors for public service—the Alfred 
I. Du Pont award and the George 
Foster Peabody award. The sta- 
tion, powered by 250 watts and 
staffed by just nine persons, was the 
first small-market station to win 
both awards the same year. 

Seeing what KGAK has accom- 
plished in less than two years, stu- 
dents of Indian affairs are saying 
that ‘similar mass communication 
could be a potent weapon in break- 
ing down barriers that are prolong- 
ing the Indian problem. They think 
it could hasten the day when these 
deserving people can stand on their 
own feet without government super- 
vision. THE END 
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and GAVEL 


By OREN ARNOLD 
Past President 

Kiwanis Club of 

Phoenix, Arizona 


Here we are again in that greatest 
of all months, when the whole Christ- 
ian world gives priority to the Num- 
ber One Kiwanis ideal—the spiritual, 
the live-and-HELP-live attitude, the 
giving, the sharing. This month alone 





you can “make up” a lot of things 
you have neglected all year. Indeed, 
that’s why the Christmas Babe was 


born, praise God. 
+ * * 


“My kids built a snow man ex- 
actly like me,” writes Reg Bick- 
ford from up in Evanston, Illinois, 
“and it has already sagged, fallen 
and disappeared from this earth. 
Could all that have been a preview 
of something?” 


* * * 


Don’t be ashamed if you haven’t 
done your Christmas shopping yet. 
I stand in awe of those ultra-effi- 
cient few who always have theirs 
done by October, but I am never 
quite at ease in their presence. Or 
with their presents. 


* * * 


Among the most satisfying expe- 
riences any Kiwanian can have is 
the discovery that he and his son 
can, after all, speak approximately 
the same language, with mutual 
respect and comradeship. 


+ + 7 


A rap of the gavel for any mer- 
chant who tries to oversell us a lot 
of gaudy junk just because we are 
in a Ghristmas mood. A louder rap 
for the customer who imposes on 
harassed clerks because he is not in 
a Christmas mood. 
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Somehow I can’t shake off a prej- 
udice against those too-hurried, 
too-harassed folk who insist on ab- 
breviating the season’s Number 
One word to Xmas. 

Se ok 
Gardens and people are much alike. 
If you weed out something undesir- 
able, you'd better put something good 
to grow in its place, or the old nox- 
ious roots will shoot up strong again. 
os * * 

Be it known, good friends, that 
Jesus was not born in a penthouse 
over Park Avenue. Wherefore, 
let’s forget any super-sophisticated 
celebration. Let’s skip the sur- 
realistic Santas, the cubistic trees, 
the sexed-up carols and all such 
outrages. Let’s humble ourselves 
right down with the world’s chil- 
dren, who truly understand. 





Save all the Christmas Cards you 

get, then take or mail them to the 

nearest crippled children’s hospital. 

The kids scissor out many pretties 

from them, and you are twice blest. 
* 7 * 

Nothing cooks a man’s goose 
quicker than a red-hot temper. 

* * * 

Somebody asked a Kiwanian in 
Litchfield, Arizona why his club 
bothered to plant forty acres of cot- 
ton and do the hard work of raising 
it instead of hiring it done. “Be- 
cause,” came the answer, “I don’t 
have a clubfoot or a cleft palate or 
a crooked arm, and this cotton is for 


children who do.” 


The wiser you get, the less concerned 
you are with physical presents, and 
the more interested you are with spir- 
itual presence. 


* * * * * * * * 
QUOTE OF THE MONTH, 
AND OF THE ERA: 

“Fear not: for, behold, I bring 
you good tidings of great joy, 
which shall be to all people. For 
unto you is born this day in the 
city of David a Saviour, which 
is Christ the Lord.” 

Luke 2:10, 11 
* * * * * * * * 


You readers who normally send me 
gifts—God bless you. But this year 
send mine in money, please; not to 
me, but in His Name to the Salvation 
Army or equal. 


* * oe 


My Kiwanianne was ill, so the 
kids and I did all the cooking. But 
after three days of it, she was up 
and active: “With Christmas com- 
ing on,” she ruled, “we can’t afford 
a whole family of sick folks.” 


. * 7 


In any work project, I’ve noticed 
that the truly capable man blames 
himself for any failures, whereas 
the second rater blames somebody 
else. 

* * * 


While shifting the living room 
furniture around to make room for 
the Christmas Tree in our home, 
we found a lost thimble, sixty cents 
in coin and a comic book. Mom got 
the thimble. The kids got the coins 
and comic book. I got the work. 


. * . 


Our Phoenix club is hopped up 
again over our annual Kiwanis 
Salad Bowl football game. I can 
remember when football season 
ended with Thanksgiving. Now we 
Kiwanians spend Christmas week 
laboring to fill a stadium, but it’s 
also a wonderful way to fill a lot of 
otherwise empty stockings. 


* * * 


Ken Linton, secretary, bulletin 
editor, piano player and grace-saying 
preacher member of the Redding, 
California club, reports that life took 
on a whole new glow of interest when 
he got into Kiwanis. It’s his idea— 
and mine—that service clubs are an 
extension of Christianity, one of the 
quieter but more significant social 
phenomena of this century. 
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between a guy and a city. He liked everything about the 


--" The writer's stay in San Francisco turned inte a love affair 


Cable Car City: the feed, the people, the weather, the scenery. 


me. | hated to leave San Francisco 








NHIs Is going to be an unabashed 
‘I confession of a love affair be- 
tween a guy and a city. The guy is 
me. The city is San Francisco. The 
affair took place ten years ago, but 
nothing has taken her place in my 
affections since. I hated to leave San 
Francisco; and some day, I'm going 
to go back. 

I still remember vividly the last 
look my wife and I had at San Fran- 
cisco. It was from Highway 40 on 
the east side of San Francisco Bay 
on one of those cool, crisp early 
winter days with the sun shimmer- 
ing down and giving lie—as it so 
often does—to the popular concep- 
tion of a fog-hound city. We pulled 
to the side of the road and turned 
around for one last look. The Bay 
Bridge—an eight-mile engineering 
incredibility that, to me, always 
dominated the Golden Gate Bridge— 
poked its nose into the waters of San 
Francisco Bay, zigzagging, hedge- 
hopping and picking its way across 
the expanse of water with a rest 
stop at Treasure Island. In the dis- 
tance lay Alcatraz—stern, dignified 
and isolated in the midst of the Bay 
waters. The far end of the bridge 
spilled into downtown San Fran- 
cisco with its irregular line of sky- 
scrapers, some assisted by the 
undulating hills—which seem like 
mountains when you climb them on 
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foot 


-flanking and looking down on 
Market Street, out of our view be- 
yond the end of the bridge 

It was a breath-taking sight, and 
one we had grown to like very much. 


“I don’t want to leave,” said my 
wife, emphatically. 

“Neither do I.” 

“Then let’s go back.” 

“You know we can’t—not now 
anyway. We have to go home first. 
Then, maybe....” 

“Then” hasn't happened yet; but 
it will. Until “then,” [ll keep right 
on feasting on memories of San 
Francisco, and there are plenty to 
provide ample food for thought for 
a good long time to come. 

We had arrived in San Francisco 
in the midst of World War IIl—my 
wife, our infant son and I. I was 
scheduled to go overseas within a 
few weeks, but my work as a pilot 
in the Naval Air Transport Service 
would bring me back to San Fran- 
cisco for a week every few months. 
Thus we were determined to find a 
place for my wife and youngster to 
stay so that I could see them when 
I made these brief visits back to the 
States. 

Everywhere we were told the 
same thing: “Send her homie. You 
don’t have a prayer of finding a 
place to live here.” 

The time for shipping out came 


By JOSEPH N. BELL 


closer and closer, and our search for 


a place to live became more frantic 
—and fruitless. At last, after a par- 
ticularly discouraging day, we had 
given up and bought Janet a ticket 
to Chicago. We were silent and sor- 
rowful as we drove out Market 
Street that evening, just driving 
without coherent direction. We crept 
through the downtown section, 
speeded up as the traffic thinned out, 
hit the base of the foothills and be- 
gan to ascend and wind with Mar- 
ket Street up the near side of one 
of the Twin Peaks that stand 
guard over San Francisco. Many 
times, flying into the city, I had seen 
these two peaks, imbedded in a solid 
blanket of early morning fog and 
protruding majestically into the sky 
like twin beacons of Nature, strate- 
gically placed to guide the approach- 
ing pilot. 

Now, near the top, there was a 
little drive-off for viewing the city, 
and I pulled in and parked the car. 
It was dark, and the whole Bay area 
was spread out below us in a fairy- 
land of twinkling lights. In the far 
distance we could see the Bay Bridge 
with Oakland and Berkeley beyond, 
the lights of sea-going ships in be- 
tween, the waterfront—now opaque 
in its blackness—the teeming traffic 
of downtown, the nearness of Nob 
Hill with the Top of the Mark glow- 
ing at its crest. 

“Somewhere out there,” said my 
wife, “is a place for us to live. I’ve 
just got to stay.” 

And I knew what she meant. The 
next day I cashed in her railroad 
ticket and began checking into 
houses for sale, working through the 
realtors to the owners, and then 
trying to persuade them to rent in- 
stead. The third one I tried was a 
woman who also had a son in the 
Navy. She agreed to let us rent her 
house, and we were able to move 
in immediately. Even though the 
city had already gotten under our 
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skin, it was from that time on— 
with no housing problems to concern 
us—that we really enjoyed San 
Francisco. 

During the brief period I was able 
to stay each time I got back during 
the remainder of the war, we ex- 
plored every corner of the city. 

And then for three wonderful 
months after the war was over—be- 
fore we had to return to the Mid- 
west and the practicalities:of home, 
finishing college and finding a job— 
we lived it up in our adopted city. 
For sheer, unshackled fun and ex- 
citement, those were the three most 
memorable months I’ve ever experi- 
enced. They would have been won- 
derful anywhere, but San Francisco 
provided the frosting on the cake— 
and I'll always be grateful to her 
for it. 

Being enthusiastically addicted to 


fondest recollections of San Fran- 
cisco are concerned with eating— 
because there food is an adventure, 
an exciting evening’s entertainment, 
and as much a spiritual as a physical 
process. San Francisco has more 
outstanding restaurants than any 
other city I know; it’s the only city 
I've experienced where it is possible 
to wander in almost anywhere and 
be treated to fine cuisine. To try and 
single out one—or even a half-dozen 
—restaurants in San Francisco would 
do many others a grave injustice. 
Yet, I can’t resist recalling our own 
favorite, the Blue Fox, a wonderful 
French restaurant tucked incon- 
spicuously on a side street that fronts 
the city morgue. To get to the dining 
room, we had to pick our way 
through the kitchen, dodging waiters, 
trays and outgoing patrons. But I 
think I would today set up a table 


the knife and fork, probably my in the morgue across the street to oO 
partake of a Blue Fox meal. 

We had to learn how to eat in San 
Francisco, whose restaurants are no 
place for a sparrow appetite or 
someone in a hurry. We once tried 
to combine an evening at the theater 
~h DS with a before-show dinner at the 
Blue Fox and found it just couldn’t 
be done. Neither the waiters nor the 
food can be hurried, and once you 
become acquainted with them you 7 
wouldn’t have it any other way. 

In every San Francisco restaurant 
~ of my experience, we were served 


the virtual equivalent of a full meal \ 
We || —y) before we saw a menu. A soup, salad, nl 






























































i hors d'oeuvres, and such wonderful 
extra added attractions as pickled 
—— pig’s feet, a delicious cold bean con- 
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coction, garlic bread, spaghetti and 
ravioli were served before we even 
ordered our main course. Those who 
indulge intemperately in the appe- 
tizers founder on the entree and are 
completely stymied on the dessert, 
which so often happened to me. But 
the secret of eating in San Francisco 
is to eat slowly, temperately—and 
have an appetite like a wolf before 
you start. Then, it’s an unforgettable 
experience. 


San Franciscans, with all their 
modernity and cosmopolitan outlook, 
still treasure the city’s wild and 
woolly past and its rich traditions 
with an affection that will brook no 
interference—as witness their indig- 
nant resistance on several occasions 
to removal of the famous cable cars. 
These medieval street cars, which 
operate on a moving cable strung 
under the street, are about as prac- 
tical as men o’ war equipped with 
sails or electric automobiles; yet 
they probably add as much to the 
charm of San Francisco as anything 
the city has to offer. 

Like thousands of native San 
Franciscans, I used to ride the cable 
cars on the slightest pretext, and 
sometimes on no pretext at all other 
than the exhiliration of the careen- 
ing ride up the almost vertical side 
of Nob Hill, hanging on the face of 
the open car and staring fascinated 
into the canyon of skyscrapers be- 
low. There was always a residue of 
passengers, going along for the ride, 
who were available to help the con- 
ductor and motorman push the cable 
car around and head it in the other 
direction on the turntable at the 
end of the line. One of the great 
marvels in my experience was the 
uncanny ability of the cable car 
conductors to put the finger on citi- 
zens among the shoving mass of pas- 
sengers who hadn't paid their fares; 
the crowd was consiantly changing 
as people jumped on and off the 
open sides of the car. 

So many other memories of San 
Francisco in those crowded wonder- 
ful days after the war come flooding 
into thought.... 

The Top of the Mark, the cocktail 
lounge atop the Mark Hopkins Hotel 
with the awe-inspiring view of the 
CIV cccc 

The Golden Gate Bridge, world’s 
largest bridge, leading 
into the hills and greenery of Marin 
County north of San Francisco—a 
magnificent sight on any day, but 
a real jewel on the day so many of 
us remember when we sailed be- 
neath her from the open ocean into 


suspension 





San Francisco Bay on a warship that 
was coming home to stay.... 

The frustrating railroad situation 
in which all but a few trains termi- 
nate in Oakland and passengers fer- 
ry across San Francisco Bay—a com- 
plexity that causes more people to 
miss connections while meeting vis- 
itors than any other transportation 
foul-up I know. How well I recall 
my Navy buddy, whose wife jour- 
neyed all the way from Chicago to 
San Francisco to see him while his 
ship was in port for just forty-eight 
hours. She got off at the Oakland 
terminal and waited, while he paced 
the floor in the Ferry Building in 
San Francisco, across the Bay, look- 
ing for her. Finally, they both got 
on ferries, passed each other cross- 
ing the Bay, and waited some more. 
This went on for thirty of the forty- 
eight hours, until they found each 
other at last through a friend in 
Chicago to whom both of them tele- 
phoned in their frenzy of frustra- 
tion.... 

The antipathy of the natives 
toward anyone calling their city 
“Frisco”—for reasons that no one 
was ever able to explain to me.... 

The wonderful friendliness of San 
Franciscans, and the curious com- 
bination of sophistication and tradi- 
tionalism in the most cosmopolitan 
(except for New York) of all Ameri- 
can cities.... 

The strong pungent smell of cof- 
fee, which always greeted us with a 
westerly wind as we drove across 
the Bay Bridge and approached the 


waterfront area where coffee is 
imported and processed in huge 
amounts.... 

The remnants of the Barbary 


Coast, now called the International 
Settlement, where San Francisco’s 
garish night life is a slightly self- 


conscious remembrance of the sin- 
ful city of the gold rush days.... 
The dry summers and wet winters, 
and a mean temperature that neither 
bakes nor freezes thin-blooded citi- 
January to 


the 


zens from one 
ROME occ 











The Cliff House, with its magnifi- 

cent view of the open sea and the 
herd of seals on the rocks in plain 
view of the diners and visitors 
there.... 

The Union Square Garage, first 
underground parking facilities in the 
nation, where our car was always 
cared for quickly and efficiently .... 

The exciting stores and shops, 
ranging from the ultramodern and 
sophisticated women’s stores to the 
exotic shops in Chinatown, loaded 
with silks, brocades and curios.... 

The Presidio and the mission 
churches, remnants of the old, old 
West, when San Francisco was ruled 
by the Spaniards.... 

Golden Gate Park, with its mu- 
seums and aquariums and contain- 
ing what is probably the world’s 
largest man-made outdoor swim- 
ming pool—located so close to what 
is undoubtedly the largest swimming 
pool of all, the Pacific Ocean, with 
its miles of San Francisco area 
beaches, backed up in some places 
by a carnival atmosphere and in 
others by magniticent solitude.... 

Fisherman’s Wharf, with its smells, 
its bustle, its international flavor and 
excitement, and some of the world’s 
finest sea food.... 

The largest Oriental settlement in 
America, called Chinatown, where 
food is exciting, adventure abound- 
ing, and living so different that the 
Chinese have their own telephone 
exchange staffed by operators who 
know five Chinese dialects (in addi- 
tion to English) and must memorize 
the telephone numbers of several 
thousand subscribers because of the 
Chinese antipathy for numbers and 
preference for names.... 

And, finally, most important of all, 
the character of the city, itself— 
open-handed, warm, burgeoning with 
youth, excitement and vitality, giving 
the visitor a wonderful feeling of 
playing pirate or panning gold while 
still going through the motions of 
everyday living in twentieth-cen- 
tury America. 

I don’t dare show this to my wife, 
or it’ll start the San Francisco de- 
sire-cycle all over again. Of course, 
I'm pretty well adjusted to the idea 
of living elsewhere now. But, come 
to think of it, if you know anybody 
in San Francisco who needs a clean- 
living young man in his thirties; 
married, with three children; prompt, 
efficient, courteous, dependable—and 
with a tremendous unrequited affec- 
tion for the San Francisco Bay area 
—well, you might let me know. I'll 
keep my automobile gassed up, just 


in case. THE END 
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Leslie Gehres earned high heners 
under fire as a Navy captain, 
but retirement did not curtail 


his career of service. 


By NORMAN SKLAREWITZ 


He’s skipper of a KIWANIS club now 


bp LAST YEAR, a major Eastern 
4 manufacturer prepared an at- 
tractive offer designed to woo Rear 
Admiral Leslie E. Gehres, USN 
(ret.), away from Southern Cali- 
fornia and into his organization as 
a top-level executive. The choice 
was understandable 

Since retiring after thirty-two 
years of active duty in the Navy, 
the admiral had plunged into a 
series of challenging civilian respon- 
sibilities. In the 1950 elections, he 
ran for Congress and narrowly 
missed winning. As executive vice- 
president of the Constitutional Foun- 
dation, Admiral Gehres had spoken 
before thousands of men and women 
in public appearances and over 
radio and TV. 

Then, in 1953, he was named to 
head the historic ceremonies mark- 
ing the fiftieth anniversary of 
powered flight. The event attracted 
120,000 people to the San Diego 
Naval Air Station and won Gehres 
the applause of the entire aviation 
industry in Southern California. 

Yet, though the executive posi- 
tion now offered to him was a prize 
plum, Gehres politely wired his 
regrets and casually turned down 
the post. The reason wasn’t given. 
The fact was, however, that he had 
just won another election, and serv- 
ice to that office came first: Admiral 
Gehres had just been voted presi- 
dent of the Kiwanis Club of San 
Diego 

Thus he probably became the first 
naval officer of his rank to head 
a Kiwanis club. And, in the months 
since, he has exhibited a brand of 
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Gehres poses with a fellow stunt flyer, 
Charles Lindbergh, at 
Races in 


a Navy pilot.) 
in salvaging the USS Franklin after a 


near-fatal 


The committee at Ryan 


press Admiral Gehres is at the right, 
next to the machine's operator. Gehres 
campaigns as RKepublican nominee for 


Kelding, a 
Foundation 
of Gehres’ 


ington Honor medals for public addresses. 





right) Lieutenant (jg) Leslie 
USN, back from World War L 


the National Air 
Cleveland in 1929. (The in- 
is written to Gehres’ son, now 


“ 


For “extraordinary valor” 


attack, the 
officer receives the Navy Cross. 


air ship's com- 
Aeronautical in- 


guard on a huge, hydraulic 


in 1950. 


lreedoms 


from San Diego County 
director of the 
Ginger Rowers 
three 


and present 


George Wash- 


leadership that the US Navy got to 
know about some vears ago 
Le lie Ge hres’ career in the ery 


ice began in 1917, when he signed up 


for his first hitch in the Navy. A 


vear later, he won an ensign’s com- 
mission in a competitive examina- 
tion and went on to see action in 


the end of 
assigned to the 
(jg) Gehre 


the North Atlantic At 
hostilities, he was 
Pacific Coast. In 1926, Lt 
new career in the 
entered naval 

Tackling this 
enthusiasm, he 
Navy's top pilots, 


saw a sky and 
aviation 
with characteristic 
became one of the 


leading the famed 


“High Hat” squadron of precision 
flyers. The group performed at ai! 
races and exhibitions all over the 


US and contributed to the evolution 
of important fighter and dive bomb- 


ing techniques 
When World War II broke out, 
Gehres commanded Fleet Air Wing 


Four. His outfit was at Dutch Harbor, 
Alaska when the Japanese invaded 
the islands in 1942. A year later, he 
was appointed the Navy’s first avia- 
tion commodore and headed all naval 
the North Atlantic 
the promotion, 
tactical 


aviation in 
Despite 
wanted a 


Gehres 


command. So, at 





his own request, he reverted to the 


rank of captain in order to assume 
command of the aircraft carrier 
Franklin 

This ship’s brilliant combat record 
ended in March 1945, when enemy 


dive bombers succeeded in crippling 


it. The order came to abandon the 
craft. But Gehres and a voluntee! 
crew elected to remain with their 


ship. They heroically saved the lives 
of more than 200 men trapped be- 
low decks and eventually brought 


the $100,000,000 ship back to port 


After a series of shore commands 
after the war, Gehres retired. But 
in his case, “retirement” was only 


He left 
on a Friday, and the following Mon- 
day morning he was at work as di- 
rector of public relations for the San 


a relative word the service 


Diego Employers’ Association. 

Later he joined the Constitutional 
Foundation, a nonprofit patriotic or- 
ganization, where he lectured on 
domestic and foreign affairs. In 1949. 
the became a Kiwanian, 
where, according to him, “They put 
me to work the first day.” 

He first on the Public Re- 
lations Committee, then on the Inter- 
Club and Public Affairs Committees 


admiral 


was 








and later chairman of the California- 
Nevada-Hawaii District Committee 
on Public Affairs. He 
second vice-president that first year 
first vice-president the next and 
president in 1954. He 
hundred per cent attendance record 
which he maintained even during 
the hectic months when he was run- 


was elected 


has a on 


ning for Congress. 

Gehres’ successful: handling of thx 
anniversary air show in 1953 resulted 
in his joining the Ryan Aeronautical 
Company of San Diego the following 
year. There he was given the job of 
reorganizing the firm’s 
Plant Employee Services and Secur- 
ity Department. As _ its 
Gehres became responsible for thé 
employment of 4500 workers, thei: 
morale, safety and the physical se- 
curity of the plant itself. 


important 


manager, 


The Ryan Company is a major 
manufacturer of jet aircraft and 
rocket engine components, aircraft 
exhaust systems, afterburners and 
airborne electronics equipment. As 
such, it is a critical part in the 


nation’s defense machinery. 

So Admiral Gehres considers his 
work today more of a continuation of 
his service to the United States than 
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a new and distinct career. Here his 
duties are divided into these three 
sections: 

(1) Safety, which involves the de- 
velopment of new safety devices as 
well as a continuous 
safety education: 

(2) Employee welfare, an activity 
that embraces everything from group 
health insurance to after-hour hobby 
clubs and athletic teams to special 


program of 


vocational training courses related to 
research and production; and 
(3) Plant which 
cludes the fighting 
ganization, gate guards and security 


in- 
or- 


protection, 
firm’s fire 
forces 
Such a 
sponsibilities can 


varied number of 


re=- 
and do—produce 
more than the usual number of ad- 
ministrative problems. In a given 
day, Gehres may have to set up a 
guard the testing of a 
new guided missile far out on the 


California desert, then, minutes later, 


system for 


direct the preparation of 2500 meals 


served each day in the plant 


cafeteria. 
being a 


Comparisons between 


company executive and the boss of 
during wartime 


Yet, Admiral 


an aircraft carrier 


may seem far-fetched 


holding fast to the port railing, the 
lists heavily to starboard after a 
air attack that seriously crippled the 


1. Captain Gehres refused to abandon his ship. 


Kiwanian Gehres refused a lucrative industrial post to take 
the job of president of the San Diego club. 
Harry Fraser, first club president (1921) at cere- 
monies marking the 40th Anniversary of Kiwanis Internaticenal. 


ulated by 
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men, the call to duty is constant... 


Gehres is credited with a two-fisted 
ability for getting things done with 
a minimum of talk and waste motion. 

Earlier this year, for example, the 
company won an important govern- 
ment contract that required exten- 
sive retooling. Almost 200 tool and 


die makers and, jig and fixture 
makers were needed immediately. 
In the tight aircraft labor market, 


though, such men just aren’t to be 


had. 
Bor tHe 


problem. A 
official 
west 


ADMIRAL dug into the 
personnel department 
was flown the Mid- 
There, a midsummer slump 
existed in heavy industry. More 
than one hundred of the needed men 
were recruited from Ohio, Michigan 
and Kansas, brought to San Diego 
and put to work 


out to 


The remaining men were obtained 
“lend-lease” ar- 
rangement aircraft plants 
elsewhere in the US had the neces- 
sary skilled men, but, even though 
their current production didn’t re- 
their utilization, were re- 
luctant to release them. So Ryan 
merely worked out an arrangement 
to “borrow” the men, with the parent 


under a unique 


Some 
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He was congrat- 





company still keeping them on the 
payroll. 

Admiral Gehres doesn’t agree with 
some administrators who see serious 
differences between the military 
service and private industry. 

“The principles of good organiza- 
tion, sound management and decisive 
leadership apply regardless of 
whether you’re making a commer- 
cial product or winning a war,” he 
says. “The techniques of handling 
men and accomplishing a set goal 
are the same.” 

In his Kiwanis programing, he’s 
proven this point time and again. 
When he took office, Gehres set up 
three major objectives for his ad- 
ministration. He wanted to 
ganize committee structures, simplify 
club finances and implement the 
Kiwanis Club Foundation. 

To bring about the first, he drew 
up a typical Navy organizational 
chart. It served to give assignments 
to the maximum number of mem- 
bers without the usuai overlapping 
of functions. “Missions” were set up 
for each committee and a close liaison 
committees to 


reor- 


established between 


achieve best results. 


To effect the business reforms, the 












Admiral called in the club’s bankers 
and accountants and gave them the 
job of streamlining the books along 
sound financial lines 
The Kiwanis Club Foundation had 
during prior ad- 
and was recently 
the State of California 
Gehres 


been established 
ministrations 
chartered by 
as a charitable foundation 
set out then to make it an operating, 
tax free organization designed to re- 
ceive the club’s welfare and char- 
itable funds and to attract gifts and 
bequests. Two college scholarships, 
established by the Foundation, were 


awarded this fall as the beginning 


of an ambitious program 
Like most busy men, Leslie 
Gehres also is able to devote more 





than the usual amount of time to 
civic duties. He’s on the executive 
committee of the local Boy Scouts of 
America council, a member of the 
board of Junior Achievements, a 
past member of the San Diego 
Metropolitan YMCA’s board of di- 
rectors, an active member of the 
San Diego Chamber of Commerce 
as well as being an honorary mem- 
ber of three junior chambers of 
commerce. 


He norps thirteen Navy decora- 
tions, including the Navy Cross and 
the Purple Heart. He won three 
second place awards from the Free- 
Foundation of Valley Forge 
Americanism and 


doms 
for addresses on 





has been honored by the Daughters 
of the American Revolution for his 
efforts in protecting the consitutional 
republic. 

Meetings of one sort or another 
occupy at least two or three of his 
evenings a week, with other sessions 
coming at breakfast and luncheon 
“I told Ryan Aeronautical when I 
came here that they’d have to share 
me with Kiwanis,” he quips. “They 
do and never complain.” 

To get in the reading necessary to 
keep up with foreign and public 
affairs, Gehres usually stays up to 
3 a.m. Yet, despite such a work load, 
the fifty-seven-year-old Admiral 
thrives on his civic service and still 
manages to keep week ends free to 
work on his rambling home at La 
Mesa, miles San 
Diego. 

He’s currently working on a new 
patio wall and refinishing some an- 
tique furniture, a _ long-standing 
hobby. His wife Rhoda, not so in- 
cidentally, is president of the Ki- 
waniannes in town. 

On a table behind his desk at the 
Ryan Company, Admiral Gehres 
keeps a worn-looking, brown leather 
briefcase. He calls it his “Kiwanis 


twelve east of 


Case,” since he carries in it all the 
papers and reports needed for daily 
study and between meeting ses- 
sions. 

But that case is as symbolic as it is 
functional. It was the Admiral’s 
when he commanded the USS 
Franklin. His cabin was set afire 
during the near-fatal air attack ten 
years ago and then flooded. The 
case remained forgotten until the 


Franklin limped back to safety and 
was put into dry dock 
Then the Admiral dug it out of his 
waterlogged effects. And, like his 
ship, it was put back into service. 
The briefcase hasn’t gone into re- 
tirement either. THE END 





hit 


bloody Franklin by a 
The action took place off the coast of Japan on 
March 18, 1945, shortly before the war's end. 
As the ship began to list, the order came to 
abandon it, 
with a volunteer crew, chose to remain aboard. 
Fortunately, after rescuing more than 20 men 
trapped below decks, 
brought the $100,000,000 Franklin safely into 
For his heroism “above and beyond the 
call of duty,” Gehres received the Navy Cross. 


port. 


As the USS Santa Fe pulls alongside, a direct 


the battered and 


bomber. 


already 
Japanese dive 


scored on 


but Captain Gehres (in circle), 


Gehres and his crew 
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stand respectiully aside and kid becomes King. 





(Top) Well-dressed goat and “master” dispute 
pet parade. 





Petersburg, Florida’s club’s Kids’ Day holiday. 


DECEMBER 


There is one day of the year, in 2000 communities, when adults 


By RICHARD E. GOSSWILLER 


KIDS and 


N HUNDREDS of streets and high- 
O ways that Saturday, traffic was 
stopped and kids were given the 
right of way. 

Thus began the seventh annual 
Kiwanis Kids’ Day on September 24, 
1955—with a parade of bands and 
floats, pets and bicycles, pinned up 
costumes and scuffed-up shoes. The 
kids marched through Manchester, 
Indiana before drinking 4000 bottles 
of soda pop. They rode through 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota, after a 
bike safety inspection. At Mt. Ster- 


pose at \ 
(Bottom) 
Colorado. 
the Saint 





KIWANIANS 
a report on Kids’ Day-1955 


ling, Kentucky, 2000 spectators lined 
the sidewalks to watch them. 

In many places, their day included 
movies: Three theaters were needed 
by the Kiwanis Club of St. George, 
Montreal to accommodate 3000 chil- 
dren. At Bartlesville, Oklahoma, the 
Enterprise had this to say about the 
group-singing that preceded a Kids’ 
Day movie: “The kids all joined in 
on a rendition of the Davy Crockett 
ballad, and firemen at the Central 
Fire Station across the street 
said it reached their premises loud 
and clear.” 

Responsibility for the day’s events 
was shared chiefly by Kiwanis clubs, 
of course, and they got a good deal 
of assistance from the US Armed 
Forces — especially the Air Force. 
But other service clubs contributed 
as well. At the Sac City, lowa fair- 
grounds, a carnival and amusement 
rides were on the Kids’ Day pro- 
gram after the parade. Then grand- 
stand entertainment and a picnic 
supper ended the festivities, which 











(Above) “A little boy sat in the pilot’s seat of a big US Air 
Force plane. His eyes sparkled and registered the excitement... 
in his heart. Many other kids were [nearby], but this little fellow 
was alone .. miles up in the air even though the plane was 
anchored to the ground. For a little while he was a pilot in the 
US Air Foree—a great thrill for any boy.” Thus Milton Fairly, 
a North Carolina reporter, describes a scene at Fort Bragg. Photo- 


watch a guided missile being readied for firing at Patrick AFB, Florida. 


(Above) a scene at the El Monte, California club’s Kids’ Day Aquacade, 
which featured a group of West Coast swimming champions. (Below) While 
visiting in Racine, Wisconsin, Red Skelton, shown with his wife, Georgia, 
helped Kiwanians “push” peanuts—without neglecting his sponsor's product. 





graph was taken at Langley Air Force Base, Virginia. (Right) Kids ec : 
ae 
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were sponsored jointly by Kiwanis, 
Rotary, and Lions. 

Kids’ Day, as usual, was cele- 
brated in a variety of ways. The 
Bethesda, Maryland club provided 
entertainment at a camp for under- 
privileged children. Handicapped 
kids were treated to miniature train 
rides in Gastonia, North Carolina 
Golden, Colorado Kiwanians held a 
fishing derby, and at Payson, Utah, 
a pond was stocked with 600 fish 
The limit was two. Fish also were on 
the program at Beecher City, Illi- 
nois, where the annual Kids’ Day 
Fish Fry was the big news of the 
day 

In many towns, kids were given 
an opportunity to govern on Kids’ 
Day. Juvenile mayors, fire chiefs 
and water commissioners learned 
something of the problem that per- 
plex their elders, and, upon learning, 
invariably offered a solution. At On- 
tario, Oregon, for example, the con- 
templated admittance of Alameda 
Heights, a suburb, into the metro- 
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politan district was brought to the 
attention of a junior city council. 
After some discussion, reported the 
Ontario Argus-Observer, the kids 
opined that “the area should be al- 
lowed to come in, provided residents 
would dig their own sewers and 
water mains, and put in their own 
curbs and gutters. The city would 
repair and maintain the streets.” 

It must be admitted that all new 
governments were not equally con- 
structive. As its first official act in 
office, grade school bureaucrats at 
Bagalusa, Louisiana voted them- 
selves the September salaries of the 
town’s regular officials. Other gov- 
ernment dignitaries offered their 
blessings—and publicity. Acting 
Mayor Frank Burke of Gallup, New 
Mexico outlined Kids’ Day objec- 
tives and summoned his constituents 
to their full support. State Governor 
Raymond Gary of Oklahoma issued 
a proclamation designated “Kids’ 
Day in Oklahoma.” Indiana’s ex- 
governor, Henry F. Schriker, helped 
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(From top left, clockwise) San Diego Kiwanians instruct youngsters on navi- 
gation technique before taking them for yacht rides. Three Kiwanians and 
one police officer prepare for peanut selling in Bristol, Tennessee. The 
safety theme of the South Dade, Florida club’s parade was especially obvious 
when viewing the parade from the rear. The North Hollywood, California 
club’s Kids’ Day program was aired nationally over the Pinky Lee television 
show—and seen at the studios by 500 iocal youngsters. (Below) Small kids 
came with large appetites to the North Central, Seattle club’s celebration, 






































































operate a Knox, Indiana soda foun- 
tain to earn Kids’ Day funds for the 
Kiwanis Club of Knox. 

Winging its way deeply into the 
heart of a nation’s youth came the 
US Air Force, which opened its mess 
halls, hangers and cockpits to thou- 
sands of young visitors at bases 
throughout the US, Hawaii and 
Alaska. Just for the kids, guns were 
fired, guided missiles were launched, 
and jet planes were flown. Some of 
the kids were even taken for plane 
rides, as at Lockburne Air Force 





Base in Ohio. More than 13,000 
people—roughly 9000 kids and 4000 
grownups—attended the Lockburne 
event. At Ladd Air Force Base near 
Fairbanks, Alaska, honorary “Base 
Commans¢lers” were chosen by air- 
men and Fairbanks Kiwanians from 
among 514 children who completed 
the slogan, “I am a good citizen of 
my community because ... .” Twen- 
ty-three youngsters were appointed 
VIP’s for a day at Tinker Air Force 
Base, Oklahoma, where base opera- 
tions were expedited smoothly under 


(Top) Hawaiian youngsters get airman-sized servings of Air Force chow at 


Hickam Air Force Base, Honolulu, Hawaii. 


The Honolulu, Waikiki and Wind- 


ward Oahu Clubs banded together to bring the kids to open house at the base. 
(Bottom) a young airman relaxes at lunchtime with three feminine admirers 
during the Kids’ Day program at Elmendorf Air Force Base, Anchorage, Alaska. 
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Commander Garland Smith, age 
eleven. 

The Army and Navy saluted Kids’ 
Day. too. Petersburg, Virginia boys 
and girls visited Fort Lee to see an 
exhibit of United Nations flags. At- 
tending each flag, and answering the 
kids’ questions, were military en- 
voys of the countries represented. 
At Portsmouth, Virginia, hundreds 
of kids toured the US Navy subma- 
rine Requin, and at Fort Sill, Okla- 
homa, boys grimaced and girls held 
their ears as they watched a field 
artillery battalion in gunnery prac- 
tice. 

“Nice, tasty KIWANIS peanuts!” 
cried the young hawkers in Garden 
Valley, California. This sales pitch 
was altered from place to place, but 
the purpose was always the same— 
youth service, and the salesmen 
were usually Kiwanians. In Provo, 
Utah, peanut salesmen were out on 
the town shortly after the installa- 
tion of new playground equipment 
had been completed and paid for 
with last year’s peanut-sale receipts. 
The Roseland, Chicago club checked 
in late Saturday and reported that 
37,000 bags of peanuts had been sold, 
netting $7000. The following letter, 
accompanied by a check, was re- 
ceived by the North Central Chicago 
club: 

Gentlemen: 

Yesterday, as I reached into my 
pocket to give the man a contribu- 
tion for the Kids’ Day peanuts, I 
found I had nothing smaller than a 
ten dollar bill. I apologized and 
started to leave. He insisted upon 
giving me the peanuts, saying my 
heart was in the right place. The 
enclosed check is to verify his 
words. 

Shevlin J. Ciral 

In other Kids’ Day fund drives, 
the Highland Park, Illinois club sold 
a full page of newspaper advertise- 
ments, and Kiwanians in Schenec- 
tady, New York played newsboys 
and sold newspapers. The Banning, 
California club held “the Season’s 
Social Event”—a pancake breakfast 
with snob appeal. “Mingle with the 
Sidewalk Cafe Society of Banning,” 
the club suggested. 

Part of the Kids’ Day story—its 
breadth—is to be told in numbers 
Based on calculated projections of 
actual reports, 2110 clubs took part 
in the seventh annual Kids’ Day. 
They entertained 1,366,192 children 
and raised more than $819,547 for 
youth service. On the first Kids’ 
Day, 1949, the same totals were 1239 
clubs, 239,904 kids and $109,344. The 
(see KIDS AND KIWANIANS page 46) 
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“The aim of Kiwanis is service. Every 
Kiwanis club...is actively engaged in making 


the world just a little bit better.” 


From Kiwanis Activities—~1922 


Fund-Raising 
NEW HOME FOR A HEROINE 





Guest of honor Mrs. Giselle Grand with sons Jacques (left) 
and Richard at a meeting of the San Bruno club. Standing 
are President Ted Jackson (far left) and Roy Grand. (far right) 


ALTHOUGH the six fliers knew her only as Gigi, they 


followed her doggedly—each 100 paces behind the other 


—through the streets of German occupied Paris. As a 
member of the French underground, Gigi had found the 
visitors, fed them and provided clothing less susceptible 
to comment than Allied flight uniforms. Now they were 
moving from one shelter to another, along a route 
prescribed as “safest.” 

But in Paris, 1944, a German road block could appear 
momentarily at any time. This day it did. 

Gigi signaled her wards to halt, then approached the 
blockade alone. She addressed a single French gendarme, 
standing on guard with the Germans. 

“Are you a Frenchman?” she asked. 

“I am as French as I could possibly be,” he replied. 

The German Storm Trooper in charge of the barricade 
had not appeared to understand the French conversa- 
tion. Gigi glanced again at the gendarme, then deciding 
to gamble, spoke rapidly. 

“With me are six fliers who have been shot down. I 
am taking them through. If necessary, I'll run and you 
shall shoot me. That will divert their attention from 
the others.” 

“Your passport, please,” the gendarme demanded 
gruffly. Then, while pretending to examine it, he drew a 
map of an unpatrolled route through the streets of 
Paris. 

Before the war ended, Madame Giselle Grand had led 
twenty-one other Allied fliers to safety and was dec- 
orated for her valor by General Dwight D. Eisenhower. 
Afterward, she worked as translator at the American 
Embassy in Paris. Her wartime exploits were described 
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in a book, The House Near Paris, by Drue Tartiere and 
M. R. Werner. 

Roy Grand, a member of the Kiwanis Club of San 
Bruno, California, read the book and learned that the 
“Gigi” of the underground was his French cousin whom 
he had never seen. When, in 1954, a fellow Kiwanian, 
Ted Jackson, journeyed to Europe, Roy asked that he 
get in touch with her. 

Madame Grand guided Ted and his wife through Paris, 
pointing out, among other points of historical interest, 
the location of the German barricade and buildings 
wherein she had hidden her airmen. She also manifested 
a desire to bring her two sons and live in the United 
States. (Madame Grand and her husband were divorced 
after the birth of her second son.) 

“Intelligent, vivacious, charming,” said Ted of Madame 
Grand upon his return to San Bruno. “And, besides, I 
feel that someone has a debt to pay to Gigi on behalf 
of twenty-seven fliers.” His fellow Kiwanians agreed 
and accepted the debt as a club project. 

Necessary arrangements for the immigration of 
Madame Grand and her sons were made with the aid of 
a congressman and the US State Department. Less 
easily obtained would be the cost of transportation from 
France to California. 

Consequently, in December 1954, the San Bruno club 
entered the Christmas Tree sales business. The project 
received heavy publicity in the San Francisco Bay area. 
As a result 1000 Christmas trees were sold in a com- 
munity of 5000 homes. One customer said he had been 
aided during World War II by a group in the French 
underground. 

With the $1100 earned from the tree sale, Madame 
Grand and her sons were brought to New York, where 
they were greeted by three Metropolitan Division, New 
York Kiwanians, and then flown westward to San 
Francisco. 

San Bruno Kiwanians and their families were at the 
airport to welcome Madame Grand and to thank her on 
behalf of the twenty-seven men who had known her 
only as “Gigi.” 


CLEAN SWEEP 


Tue Kiwanis Club of Corsicana, Texas had more in mind 
than philanthropy when it sent a delegation to nearby 
Mexia with instructions to make a transaction with a 
sightless broommaker. Actually, the Corsicana Kiwani- 
ans knew a well-made broom when they saw one: They 
bought his entire stock of twenty-two dozen house 
brooms and two dozen warehouse brooms, then carted 
them home. 

Back in Corsicana, the Kiwanians set aside five week- 
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day evenings for a door-to-door broom-selling cam- 
paign in Corsicana. The brooms were priced reasonably 
enough to give customers a worthwhile value—and high 
enough to leave a substantial margin of profit for the 
club’s underprivileged child fund. Ads announcing the 
event were placed in the daily newspaper, which to- 
gether with the city’s radio station, added free publicity 
of its own 

Corsicana was then remapped into campaign districts 
of relatively equal population, and a team of five men 
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and a broom-hauling truck were assigned to each dis- 
trict. As the campaign began, a sound truck preceded 
the salesmen, blaring out news of the sale. 

The sales period lasted from 7 until 9 p.m. the first 
two nights. By then the brooms were gone. A rush dis- 





patch to Mexia’s blind broommaker requesting an ad- 
ditional supply was received with a shrug and a motion 
toward his empty stock room. Finally, in desperation, 
the Kiwanians took the entire supply of similar brooms 
from a club member who owns a wholesale grocery 
supply business. Next evening, after an hour and a 
half, these were sold out, too 

The Corsicana club, in three nights’ work, netted $270 
for its UPC fund—and gleefully announced that broom- 
selling week will henceforth occur annually. 


FROM MOUSETRAPS TO MOOSEHEADS 


For three days, as one Kiwanian put it, “everything 
from mousetraps to mooseheads” were auctioned away 
at the Martinez, California club’s white elephant rum- 
mage sale. Donations of furniture, toys, appliances, 
clothing also were made by citizens throughout the 
community, then sold to the highest bidder. Proceeds 
of the sale were, in turn, used toward completing the 
club’s youth center (see photo below), which is being 
constructed, for the most part, by Kiwanians in their 
spare time. 


When completed, this Martinez, California youth center 
will have cost $12,000. (See story above.) 




















In addition to selling large numbers of Christmas 
trees, the San Gabriel, California club exhibits no small 
talent as a publicity getter. A full page picture 

story in the San Gabriel Sun described the club’s tree 
selling project from the moment the trees are cut at 
the tops of mountains and brought down on the backs of 
pack horses, until they are sold, with the help of 
Santa Claus, for child welfare. Photographs (above) 
show the tree lot at night and during a selling day. 


SIX-FIGURE SALESMANSHIP 


Stnce 1932, the St. Lawrence, Montreal, Quebec club 
has sold apples in August or September. Each member 
is given a quota—in bushel and half-bushel lots—and 
does his bit. Over twenty-two years, the bits have added 
up. The club has earned $411,000. In 1954 alone, St. 
Lawrence Kiwanians raised $33,000—and disbursed the 
same amount to hospitals, youth movements, camps, 
orphanages and similar institutions. 


Tue Lakewood, Ohio club provided professional enter- 
tainment—Horace Heidt’s Show Wagon—and local talent 
in two performances that netted $2000 for the club’s 


Boys and Girls Work fund. 


Tue Stamford, Connecticut club, believing that com- 
petition can be as big a boon to fund-raising as to busi- 
ness, divided itself into five teams—each led by a new 
member—and journeyed out to sell American Flags. 
Within a few weeks, the teams had netted $300 from 
the project. 
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Child and Youth Work 
TIDINGS, TOYS AND TREES 


DECEMBER is an especially active month among Kiwanis 
clubs; the spirit of Santa seems to prevail even in mem- 
bers who, at another time of year, would sooner be 
seen wearing pedal pushers than flowing white beards. 
But at Christmas it’s different. As the plentifully 
paunched red and white suits are rescued from their 
eleven-month storage, Kiwanian smiles broaden and 
youthful eyes widen. 


SwINcInc into the yuletide spirit, the Coronado, Cali- 
fornia club distributed toys to more than 200 children 
in its seventh annual toy drive. Families in Coronado 
and orphans and youngsters in nearby Tijuana, Mexico 
were recipients of the gifts, which were collected by 
Kiwanians and the local fire department. Toys that 
needed repair were restored by the firemen. (See 
photograph top right.) 


No sooner were the ornaments and tinsel taken from 
last year’s Christmas trees in Kent, Ohio than the 
Kiwanis club of Kent could be seen collecting the used 
balsams for its “Twelfth Night Christmas Tree Burning 
Ceremonies.” (See photograph bottom right.) One 
hundred and fifty children turned out to watch the 
bonfire. 

In Two performances of its own Kiwanis-written, -acted, 
-produced, -directed, -ushered “Minstrel Show Boat 
Follies,” the Laurens, South Carolina club raised $500 
toward the purchase of high school band equipment and 
the benefit of local underprivileged children. 


THREE HUNDRED Redding, California citizens ate their 
morning meal and paid $175 into the Redding club’s 
underprivileged child fund at a Kiwanis pancake break- 
fast. 

Tue Elsberry, Missouri club planted fifteen acres of 
soybeans in a member’s field, then sat back to await 
the results. Income from the harvest will be used in 
the club’s underprivileged child fund. 
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(Top) Some of the toys distributed by his club are 
shown by a Coronado, California Kiwanian with assist- 
ance from the fire department and two young ladies. 


(See story left.) A pile of trees for burning grows larger 
as a Kiwanian (bottom) adds one more before the 
Kent, Ohio club’s annual bonfire is touched off. 

(See story left.) 









TAKING advantage of abundant new home construction in 
town, the Harlingen, Texas club is selling house markers 
to raise cash for its underprivileged child fund. 









WHEN the home of a mother and her nine children was 
almost completely destroyed by fire, the Wellesley, 
Massachusetts club stepped in and was largely respon- 
sible for rebuilding the family’s house and providing 
new furniture and clothing. 







For twenty-eight years, the Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 
club, in cooperation with the YMCA, has sponsored an 
annual learn-to-swim campaign for boys and girls. 
Shown here is one of the girls’ classes in action, 
























































AMBASSADORS, JUNIOR GRADE 


Wrrnovut portfolio, but with youthful exuberance and 
curiosity, seven California school children flew into 
Vancouver on a good-will mission during US-Canada 
Good Will Week The youngsters, aged eleven and 
thirteen, made the trip under the auspices of the 
Castro Valley, California club, which shared transporta- 
tion costs with the student bodies represented by the 
young travelers. Accompanying the group, as chaperon, 
was Robert Hayden, chairman of the club’s Boys and 
Girls Work Committee. 


/ Just before the take-off for Canada, Peter Lorentzen, a 
: Castro Valley, California student, receives his 
mother’s “bon voyage.” (See story above.) 
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Followed by his dog, a Bardstown, Kentucky youth (left) 
pedals through an obstacle course, part of the bike safety 
test sponsored by the Bardstown club and the police depart- 
ment. In another phase of the check-up, a Kiwanian and a 
police officer (above) measure brake effectiveness. Those 
whose bikes were judged ship-shape received new horns for 
their vehicles. Better yet, nobody yelled, “Look, no hands!” 
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The junior diplomats were received with all the honor 
and hospitality that might be expected for a reception 
of a high governmental envoy. Their three days were 
filled with tours, parties, formal luncheons and a yacht- 
ing cruise, all arranged by the Kiwanis Club of Van- 
couver. 

At Vancouver’s City Hall, they were officially wel- 
comed by Mayor S. J. Hume, who was afterward 
present at a luncheon at which the young Americans 
were guests of honor. Among the high points of the trip 
was a tour through British Columbia’s 7000-acre 
Stanley National Park, where they rode 3500 feet via 
ski lift to the snow-capped peaks of Grouse Mountain. 

In 1956, the Castro Valley and Vancouver clubs plan 
another exchange, with Canadian youngsters visiting 


California. 





Tue Glen Burnie, Maryland club distributed 1500 lolli- 
pops to first and second grade pupils who were in- 
noculated with Salk vaccine. 


A DAY AT THE SERVICE STATION 


Tue pay the Kiwanis Club of South Fort Wayne, In- 
diana took over a downtown gas station, local motorists 
got more than their money’s worth—in service. With as 
many as seven “attendants” per automobile, Kiwanian- 
shined car windows rivaled the claims of radio soap 
commercials for cleanliness. Meanwhile the club’s youth 
fund “cleaned up” as well. Profits from oil and gas sales 
for the day were used to purchase three television sets 
for the pediatrics wards of three Fort Wayne hospitals. 


Tue Pavo, Georgia club is well on its way to realizing 
its dream of a fully equipped youth recreation center. 





From its citizenry of 800, the club already has collected 
$8000, which was used to build a swimming pool. Now 
the club is planning to build a skating rink and bowling 
alley as well as a picnic area, barbecue pit and tennis 
courts. 
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TRIBUTE TO YOUTH 


Smnce 1950, the Luerich Foundation of the Elizabeth, 
New Jersey club has awarded $1225 to young people who 
have rendered conspicuous services to the community. 
The Foundation was established in honor of Roland, Jr., 
and Wallach Luerich, who were killed during World 
War II. In 1955, Foundation awards of $100 each were 
presented to two high school students by Kiwanian 
and Mrs. Roland L. Luerich, parents of the servicemen. 


To ralsE funds for youth and underprivileged child 
work, the Hillside, New Jersey club sold “Youth Invest- 
ment Stock” at one dollar per “share.” The club’s forty- 
one members were requested to sell twenty-five shares 
each, which would bring more than $1000 to the fund. 


Civic Works 
LEADERSHIP BY EXAMPLE 
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(Top) Equipped with a slogan referring to the antiquated 
method of chlorinating the town’s old swimming pool, 
McMinnville, Oregon Kiwanians prepare to float forward 
in their fight for a new pool. (Bottom) The pool 

as designed by engineers will offer indoor 

facilities for winter swimming and cost $175,000. 


Tue Kiwanis Club of McMinnville, Oregon had chosen 
an unpopular project—and they knew it. Earlier, in two 
separate referendums, the city had rejected bond issues 
for a new high school building. Now, a group of 
Kiwanians were asking for an expensive, although 
sorely needed, swimming pool. 

As one Kiwanian put it, “McMinnville, Oregon is a 
quiet, friendly sort of town of about 7000 souls. Its 
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people are hard working . . . and devoted to their homes, 
schools and churches. Although McMinnville citizens 
wish the best for their kids, tax problems have kept 
municipal recreation facilities at a minimum.” 

Nevertheless, McMinnville Kiwanians set forth to 
promote a bond issue for a $175,000 indoor/outdoor 
swimming pool. After initially overseeing construction 
and tax assessment details, they visited group meetings 
to explain and expound the project. Through the use of 
reliable campaign techniques, e.g., a school essay con- 
test on “Why McMinnville Needs a New Swimming 
Pool” and a broadcasted “Swimming Pool Forum,” they 
sustained newspaper and radio publicity. Then, shortly 
before voting day, a parade of floats, sponsored by the 
club, added an element of zest and humor to the project. 
(See photograph left.) 

Each of these efforts produced a desired effect, but 
perhaps most influential on the final outcome was the 
club’s own donation of $2000 to the swimming pool 
fund. The bond issue, of course, was approved. 


A FULLY EQUIPPED rescue truck, complete with trailer- 
borne outboard motorboat, was presented to the East- 
port, Maryland fire department by the Kiwanis Club of 
Suburban Annapolis. 


SERVICE SUBMERGED 


OvuTFITTED in aqua-lungs for subsurface breathing, 
members of the Olmsted Falls, Ohio club spent several 
evenings at the bottom of the Baldwin-Wallace College 
swimming pool completing an underwater platform. The 
discovery that the pool was too deep for pint-sized 
youngsters had been made shortly before a Red Cross 
learn-to-swim program was to begin. Evidencing a “We- 
Go-Just-About-Anywhere” attitude, the Kiwanians 
offered their services, then enthusiastically dove into the 
job. 


Tue Fredericksburg, Virginia club initiated a fund for 
rebuilding the town’s business district with a check for 
$100. The area had been gutted by a $750,000 fire. 


Tue Harrisonburg, Virginia club reduced a_ public 
library building debt by $1000 with funds raised at the 
club’s variety-minstrel show. 


International Relations 


MIDDLETOWN’S FAMILY PLAN 


SrupDENT exchange programs between the US and over- 
seas nations have become relatively common, but the 
Middletown, New York club has evolved a unique and 
particularly inexpensive method of giving high school 
seniors the opportunity to travel and study abroad. 
Each summer, a family in Middletown and another in 
Holland exchange, as it were, sons. A young American 
visitor moves into the home of a Dutch youth, and his 
European teammate takes identical quarters in America. 
The arrangement lasts for a year, with both boys 
attending school and living—to a degree—each others’ 
lives. 

The family-to-family transfer, which has been con- 
tinuous since 1952, enables the Middletown club to 
sponsor its High School Youth Exchange Program at 
a minimum cost of $500 annually. Of assistance also 
is a “very special rate” allotted for transportation by 
Holland American Steamship Line. The boys provide 
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their own clothing and books, while Kiwanians con- Hospitals and Institutions 


tribute health and accident insurance and spending 


money BUS BUSINESS 


The Middletown club and The Netherlands Govern- 
ment’s Ministry of Education, Arts and Sciences care- 
fully screens each student before selection. Because of 
the nature of the exchange, family backgrounds are 
deemed especially important. 

Middletown itself has fully approved of the program, 
and follows it faithfully through a monthly newsletter 
written. by its exchangee in Holland and printed in the 
Middletown press. Further evidence of the program’s 
worth came during the disastrous Holland floods in 1953, 
when Middletown responded to a plea for relief aid by 
sending to The Netherlands two trailer-loads of blan- 
kets, shoes and winte1 clothing. 


The North Hollywood, California club bought a bus for an 
orphanage. Here Mrs. Gene Czukor (Barbara Britton of the 
movies) presents the check to Pete Johnson, a Lieutenant 
Governor and president of the City School Bus System, 
Others are Kiwanians Gene Czukor (left) and George Prior. 








ACHIEVEMENT AWARD WINNERS FOR 1954 Number 4 


7 proJect or the year—in financial terms, at least—of the 
Livingston, New Jersey club was the launching of a community 
swimming pool drive. Chronologically, the club accomplished the 
following (1) induced a township committee to spend $5000 for 
a preliminary pool study; (2) on completion of the study, presented 
it at a public meeting; (3) formed a committee to study costs, then 
organized a house-to-house fund drive that collected $40,000 of 
the $140,000 goal during the first month—with one fifth of all homes 
solicited. Among its many other activities, the club sold peanut 
brittle, to provide camping equipment for its Boy Scout troop; 
conducted a halloween contest (see photograph below right); and 
conducted a cancer drive in the community. 


These happy youngsters (right) received brand new bicycles 
from the Livingston club on Kiwanis Kids’ Day, the 

final event of the club’s annual week-long fund-raising 
bazaar and carnival. 
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One of the activities that 
made the Kiwanis Club of 
Livingston popular with the 
younger set last year was the 
roller skating program that 
the club initiated at the 

local junior high school (left), 


THE 
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ORANGE SECTION 
LIVINGSTON, NEW JERSEY 





On Halloween, sixty merchants agree to have their 
windows painted in a contest sponsored by the Livingston 
club. (Above) The first prize winner and her work. 
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LITTLE SHAMROCK 
(From page 15) 


tion,” recalls automobile dealer W. 
D. “Bunk” Donald, one of the lead- 
‘rs in the community. “We had sold 
752 individuals and firms, including 
a couple of tough utilities. .. .” 

Those 752 investors, one for every 
fourteen men, women and children 
in Jennings, pledged from a mini- 
mum of $100 all the way up to 
$15,000, for an average of $420 for 
each purchaser. This expression of 
faith in their community confounded 
Jennings’ neighbors and the out- 
siders, who had been watching the 
town’s struggle to erect a hotel with 
the negative attitude of “You'll never 
do it.” 

The campaign’s end marked the 
finish of Hockenbury’s part in the 
story. In addition to expense for the 
campaign, totaling $4335.13, covering 
advertising, stenographic help and 
“pep” dinners, the Hockenbury firm 
received the sum of $13,000 for their 
work. This left the hotel fund a net 
of just slightly less than $300,000. 

Early in 1949, the Southwest 
Louisiana Community Hotel Cor- 
poration was legally organized with 
Fred Zigler as president. Along with 
his fellow officers, Zigler launched 
what was intended as “Operation 
Windup.” An architectural firm was 
employed to design the hotel. Then 
the rounds were made of the “out- 
side” sources for the remainder of 
the $500,000. 

“We needed only $225,000 in first 
mortgage money to complete every- 
thing first class and have a little 
money left over,” Kiwanian Arnette 
says. “But while financing institu- 
tions listened politely, they backed 
off because we had no operating 
record.” 

This continued for a year. In 
desperation, the Jennings folks re- 
luctantly approached the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. They 
had hoped to avoid any taint of gov- 
ernment assistance, but there seemed 
no choice. The RFC was quick to 
make a verbal agreement to provide 
the necessary funds, but shortly 
afterward, the mink-coat scandals 
broke and the RFC was forced to 
tidy up, which eliminated deals such 
as hotel investments. 

Several contractors were eager to 
bid on the hotel job, but without the 
remainder of the money in sight, the 
Jennings men hesitated to commit 
themselves. In June of 1950, because 
of the outbreak of war in Korea, the 
infant hotel corporation was warned 
that it was a “now-or-never” propo- 
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San Francisco—the City of Twenty-Nine Hills—offers many panoramic views 
such as this, and Sidewalk Stan the Signboard Man is taking them all in, 
one by one. So will many Kiwanians and their families who will be 
attending the International Convention in San Francisco next June 17-21, 





sition, for building supplies were 
becoming critical. 

“In September 1950,” recalls 
“Bunk” Donald, “we took the big 
plunge and the water was cold for a 
long time. We had only one in- 
terested contractor left at that time 
and he was getting impatient, so we 
let him have the contract, which 
called for a weather-tight five-story 
building with interior plumbing, 
electric outlets roughed .in and the 
interior unfinished. This much we 
could get for the $300,000 we had in 
the bank. The contractor gave us 
an additional six months in which to 
notify him whether to go ahead and 
finish the building beyond the terms 
of the above stated agreement.” 

Not six, but nine months passed, 
and everyone in Jennings suffered 
from “money headaches.” Every 
conceivable source of mortgage funds 
was finally and thoroughly combed. 
The contractor had fulfilled his part 
of the bargain and insisted he be 
permitted to go ahead and finish the 
building, or he would have to move 
on to another job. 

At this crucial stage, Fred Zigler, 
“Bunk” Donald and his brother, Dan, 


jointly agreed to make available a 
total of $210,000, until the money 
could somehow be obtained else- 
where. With this shot-in-the-arm, 
the hotel corporation signaled “full 
steam ahead.” 

A contract was signed with the 
Alsonett Hotel Chain, a veteran firm 
operating thirty southern hotels, 
providing a ten-year lease agree- 
ment. The chain was to furnish and 
operate the hotel, paying $27,500 the 
first year and $500 less each year 
over a ten-year period, so that the 
final average would be $25,000 per 
year. This was to apply to the in- 
debtedness only, the stockholders 
understanding that there would be 
no dividends for from ten to twenty 
years, if ever! Alsonett agreed to 
maintain the building. 

Now was the time for the final 
push. A prospectus was drawn up 
for $225,000 in ten-year five per cent 
bonds. This money was to replace 
the funds advanced by Zigler and the 
Donald brothers, with a little extra 
cushion. The selling drive was 
underway in February 1952. The 
fifteen directors of the hotel corpora- 

(see LITTLE SHAMROCK page 42) 
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IN NEW YORK 


KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS ARE AT THE 


BROADWAY AT 34th STREET 
> 
Kiwanian A. C. Allan - General Manager 





"NORTH SHORE KIWANIS 


MEETS HERE Tuesdays 12:15 
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DINKLER HOTELS 


Where Kiwanis Meets 
The DINKLER PLAZA. Atlanta, Ga. 
The DINKLER-TUTWILER Hotel 
Birmingham, Ala 
The DINKLER-JEFFERSON DAVIS Hotel. 
ontgomery, Ala 
The ST. CHARLES, New Orleans, La. 
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HOTEL 


VANCOUVER 


KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 
Operated under the joint management of 
the Canadien National and Canadian 

Pacific Rallway Compe 





nies. 
VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 





HOTEL CLEVELAND 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Directly connected 
with Union Passenger 
Terminal—in the 
heart of Cleveland 


Cleveland Kiwanis Meets 
Thursdays at Noon. 
A Sennabend Operated Hote! 














LITTLE SHAMROCK 
(From page 41) 


tion subscribed to $90,000 worth of 
the bonds. 

One morning in May, Earl C. 
Miller, an. oil lease broker, had a 
fateful coffee conference with Dr. 
F. W. Harrell, Dr. Harold Sabatier 
and Druggist V. B. Richard. Out of 
it came the novel idea of listing 
twenty-seven men in the community 
whose credits were good at the banks 
for $5000 on their signatures alone. 
The plan was set up with the two 
local banks so that they would ad- 
vance $5000 to each of the twenty- 
seven men with the loans renewable 
at five per cent interest, which was 
what the bonds drew anyway. So 
the whole transaction cost nothing. 

W. G. Arnette went all out for the 
plan. He picked the “tightest” man 
in town, who had scorned the entire 
hotel idea from its inception, talked 
to him for two hours, using all his 
courtroom eloquence, then nearly 
lost his power of speech when the 
man agreed to purchase a bond. The 
word spread quickly across town via 
the gossip-vine, and nearly all the 
bonds were sold overnight just be- 
cause of this one purchase. 

“It was the break in the dam of 
obstinacy!” declares Arnette. 

The bonds have sinking fund pro- 
visions to retire $10,000 face amount 
each year, to be chosen by lottery. 
On May 1, 1962, they fall due, and 
it is expected that the $125,000 in 
bonds then remaining unredeemed 
will be refinanced at that time. The 
sinking fund, interest, taxes and in- 


surance will leave the hotel corpora- 
tion about $2500 a year, under the 
lease arrangements with Alsonett 
This will be used to pay off a $20,000 
debt incurred by the installation o 
the most modern kitchen equipment 

“We were told by experienced 
hotel men that these first two year: 
of operation would see us ‘boom o: 
bust,’” says Earl Miller, corpora- 
tion treasurer. “When we formally 
opened on October 25, 1952, we all 
held our breaths and wondered if ou: 
faith was to be affirmed. We won- 
dered if perhaps we hadn’t dreamed 
a little too much, reached a little too 
far. Now, every time we examine 
the record of the past two years, we 
pause to give thanks. Demands for 
rooms exceed the capacity every 
night of the week, except Saturday 
and Sunday. The restaurant serves 
an average of 8000 meals a month 
and the cocktail lounge is proving 
highly profitable. Everyone along 
the line is making money.” 

Thus far, the hotel has been 
credited with bringing a minimum of 
$500 of “outside” money into Jen- 
nings every day. It has also spurred 
all the local businessmen onto great- 
er individual efforts. Stores are 
being modernized, better goods are 
on the shelves and bank deposits are 
up in nearly every business line. 

The sleek, shiny, bustling hotel 
reflects the new spirit of this re- 
awakened Louisiana community. 
The credit goes not to any one indi- 
vidual or group, but to the commu- 
nity itself. It’s an outstanding ex- 
ample of the American way of life 
in action, THE END 
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GENERALIZED GREETINGS 


‘im farmer’s family had been trading with a mail-order house for a 
number of years, and last Christmas he submitted an unusually 
large order. Across the bottom of the order blank, his wife wrote in her 
large, flowing handwriting, “Merry Christmas to all of you!” 

Ten days later their package arrived, mostly clothing for them and the 
five children. The farmer and his wife were enjoying opening the packages 
after their children had gone to bed. But what really warmed their hearts 
was the notation at the very bottom of their return order blank: “And a 
Merry Christmas to you, sizes 40, 38, 14, 12, 10, 8, and 6.” M. R. Beasley 
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"th CHRISTM AS TREES LOTTE Wa Ve aR 
eC N o N 
“~” ~S Ss 
~ (From page 19) \ The Ideal Xmas Gift... \ 
S e S 
000 shouting, “Amerikan Campi, Ameri- N . . . for the whole family! N 
10 - ae , 21’ N P . N 
or kan Campi, tamam yok, we aren't | § Congratulations on a job well done! N 
finished. ae says Guy Lombardo N 
ced There was no faulty connection in N Famous Orchestra Leader who owns an East Coast Pool N 
ar the telephone. The disconnection | § i Ry Sree N 
, a nal . N N 
| O was in my brain—ten dollars and a | § N 
~< . Ss 
ra- promise to replant. N N 
ally “I’m here,” I shouted back. “Give | § N 
, - a tae N 
al it to me again, slowly this time.” | N 
N 
oul There was no doubt that I had heard N N 
on - correctly; it was the same price and N N 
1ed the same agreement. N N 
too Doing rapid arithmetical gy . N N 
oing rapid arithmetical gymnas- | § N 
in¢ tics to determine that my lire ac- N N 
we count would weather such cost, I N N 
for bellowed back, “Get thirty and send N N 
ry them down.” If the Christmas tree | K ~ % K 
ay N a \ 
N N 
ves * * 7 * * * * N - “8 
ith N Pool at Guy Lombardo’s Freeport, N. Y. residence N 
Was last year’s talk about minting N N 
ng — ' , N N 
fe 2%e and 7¥4c coins dropped because | J Completely Installed from $2500 N 
this year they wouldn’t buy anything N z : ; ‘ N 
anyway? N You can have your own 18’ x 36’ swimming pool, in any of 6 attractive N 
en ; N shapes, for less than the price of the family car! Constructed of 
of * * * * * * * N reinforced concrete, the pool comes complete with all fittings, N 
N piping and concrete steps—is designed to last a lifetime. Bank Terms. N 
n- . ‘5 “¢ ; « arrace mac ¢ sho PAG 
2 devotees balked, there was going to N Filtration and accessories at slight extra cost. N 
, ie , . N 
be a destitute Commander in the N Write or Phone for Illustrated Booklet N 
it- “7 — N N 
“a United States Navy whose front yard N : 2 . s FR 9 N 
; would look like the piney slopes of | § VAlley Stream 5-9060 F ripen N 
e ~ . _ | NY , ry” ‘ ‘ryt ‘ . . S 
rg | the Green Mountains of Vermont. | N EAST COAS'1 Swimming Pool Co. N 
“T’ll get the trees, | rou’ll have | & le : ; : : , : N 
| get the trees, Dut _ uy have N Dept. K125 108 S. Franklin Avenue, Valley Stream New York WS 
e] : to send the truck for them,” was | N 
e Bill’s closing comment EEL CL 
.. a 
i Our camp had a truck that might 
i have reached Istanbul by Allah’s ' “4 " 
i- , , ee = 2C Te 
. grace, and we could probably have ATTENTION C ub Se cretartes 
- borrowed a truck from the Turks. Proper forms are basic to 
fe But moving a small forest over the ‘ 
“ mountains between Istanbul and good record keeping 
Golcuk would have been difficult. , 
Sn cles we Dhl ankieeee lies These forms were made developed from the suggestions of club 
=O, Ceaee we Ce ae oe Ser veur ich secretaries based on club needs—all 
= the Turkish peasants’ eyes pop, we your j necessary information in minimum space 
found a way to move the trees by ' 
. ; These forms make your printed clear and sharp on top grade 
water. The boat arrived a week be- ‘ ¥ paper designed for quick reference and 
fore Christmas, and seeing it, tree- job easier, neater— easy use—saves time and effort 
bedecked, rounding into the dock Per sheet $ 10 
brought cheer to the American camp. Per filler of 25 $2.00 
And I was soon in for a surprise: Per 100 (assorted) $6.00 
Every tree was purchased in an 
hour! With each tree, the new 
owner received the roots well packed 
in a basket and the admonition o----. —— Sea 
that the tree had to be nursed to _— 
robust health after Christmas. Roots, 
baskets and all went into the homes, 
probably the first living pine trees 
ever bebaubled in Turkey. 
All in all, with the crisis past, it 
was a merry Christmas in a small, 
away-from-home part of the United 
States. And, true to our promises, 
we all planted the trees after Christ- . 
mas, some even after Twelfth Night. Order from: 
No, a forest didn’t grow in Golcuk: KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
Really, I see no reason to say how 
successful our nurserymen were, for 520 North Michigan Avenue 
| after all, the Turkish nursery official Chicago 11, Illinois 
might read this some day. THE END 
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Arriving at his office the day his Kiwanis 
club meets, Dr. Weldon Sheets, physician 
and surgeon in Sturgeon Bay, Wisconsin, 
cleans up some desk matters, as usual, 
and takes a call. Soon the waiting room 
fille (right), Dr. Sheets calls in«his first 
patients (below), and another busy day 
in the life of « small-town doctor begins. 


The doctor goes | 


A picture story by ROBERT McCULLOUGH 


































As the morning moves along 
—patient by patient, ail- 
ment by ailment—Dr. Sheets 
wonders, as he does every 
Wednesday, if he will be 
free to leave the office at 
eleven-fifty and get down to 
Lenny’s in time for the 
noon meeting of his Kiwanis 
club. Here he and a patient 
from a nearby town talk 
things over before she 
undergoes a routine check. 





Receptionist Roseann Doell looks in to ask Dr. Sheets 
if he can see a patient who “just dropped in while shopping.” 
{a story has been produced with the best intentions: 
To dramatize what a doctor might run into on a typi- 
cally busy day when he would like to attend the nocn 
meeting of his Kiwanis club. As you begin to thread 
the narrative, perhaps you'll recall similar experiences 
that a doctor in your club has had. Let us know. Dr. 
Weldon Sheets was asked to model for the doctor’s role 
because he is a member of the Kiwanis Club of Sturgeon 
Bay, Wisconsin, where photographer Bob McCullough 
was vacationing and therefore could do the story without 
great expense. The story’s only serious fabrication is the 
meeting time of the Sturgeon Bay club. This club 
meets at 6:15 p.m.; we adapted a noon meeting for the 
story because we thought that this meeting time would 
be more difficult for a doctor to fit into his tight 
schedule. THE EDITORS 
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The doctor gets into his car 
and starts the engine (above). 
Just as he’s about to drive 
away, he hears Roseann call 
for him to wait. She tells him 
that a call has come in from 
the shipyards; there’s been an 
accident and a worker is being 
brought over for emergency 
treatment. Dr. Sheets turns off 
the engine and returns to the 
office, resigned to the knowl- 
edge that accidents can hap- 
pen at any time they choose, 



























Just before noon the waiting 
room empties and 

Dr. Sheets prepares to leave 
for his club meeting. 


























Kenneth Karas suffered a deep gash on his 
foot. Dr. Sheets treats the injury and gives 
the husky young shipbuilder a tetanus shot. 
Before long the doctor is off to his meeting 
again. Roseann, of course, knows where to 
along reach the doctor, should an emergency arise. 
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At last, several minutes late, Dr. Sheets sits 
down at Lenny’s, relaxes and greets fellow Kiwanians. 






At the half-way mark in his meal, 
the doctor is told he should 
report to the hospital immediately. 









In the convivial spirit of 
the club meeting, Dr. Sheets jokes 
with the waitress serving him. 













Dr. Sheets wasn’t at the meeting 
long enough to get credit for 
attendance, but he can make that 
up. What he can’t recreate, he 
knows, is the radiant face of 

the father whose son he has just 
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He brought snow 


to New Guinea 


ECEMBER 24, 1944. The captured, 

rebuilt airstrips bake under a blazing 

sun. No breeze stirs the kunai grass. The 

notice clinging to the mail-room door tells 

you Jap subs sank the ship carrying Christ- 
mas packages. 

If you punch two buttons on the walkie- 
talkie at the same time, you can tune in 
on the Jungle Network. And the song you 
hear is a soldiers’ favorite all over the 
Pacific. It seems to bring you home. 
“I'm dreaming of a white Christmas. . 

The man who wrote that song is an ex- 
pert at cheering up troops. In 1918, Pri- 
vate Irving Berlin wrote his first all-soldier 
show, in 1942 his second: “This Is The 
Army,” with which he toured almost every 
theater of war. 

Berlin is also an expert at coming up 
the hard way. Immigrant to America at 5, 
on his own at 19, his first song earned 
thirty-three cents. But Berlin never lost 
faith in himself or his opportunities. 

His hard-working, confident drive is a 
trait Americans set great store by. And 
Americans have a lot of it. Which helps 
account for the fact that our country’s 
Savings Bonds are one of the world’s 
finest investments. 

For the drive of 165 million Americans 
starids behind these Bonds. 

That’s why it’s such a sound idea for 
every American—for you—to invest regu- 
larly in U.S. Series E Savings Bonds, and 
hold on to them. 

*Copyright 1942, Irving Bertix 

* * * 

It’s actually easy to save money—when you 
buy United States Series E Savings Bonds 
through the automatic Payroll Savings Plan 
where you work! The Bonds you receive will 
pay you interest at the rate of 3% per year, 
compounded semiannually, when held to ma- 
turity. And after maturity they go on earning 
10 years more. Join the Plan today. Or invest 
in Bonds regularly where you work. 


Safe as America— U.S. Savings Bonds 


The U. 8. Gowerwment does not 

thie advertisement. ft te donat by 
this publication in cooperation with the 
Adv ¢ Magazine 


ng and th 
Publishers of America. 
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LETTERS 
(From page 4) 


Committee and the Richmond Kiwanis 
[club] in particular in this very ex- 
cellent article. 
Fred W. Edwards 
General Chairman 
Olympic Relay Baton 


. . » Enjoyed the article “The Olympics 
and Why They’re Important to Us,” by 
Joe Miller, in the October issue. How- 
ever, he states that the Helsinki Olym- 
pics registered 614 points for USA and 
533% points for Russia. Wasn't there 
some confusion or disagreement con- 
cerning these figures? According to the 
European system of scoring, points are 
allotted as follows: 7-5-4-3-2-l—a sys- 
tem followed by all other contestants 
except USA, whose system follows the 
10-5-4-3-2-1 formula. According to the 
European system, this would permit 
the Russians to tie with our team. 

Dr. Herbert N. Smith 

Suffern, New York 


... A sharp rap of the gavel to The 
Kiwanis Magazine for Joe Miller's 
October article on the Olympics. Arti- 
cles such as Mr. Miller’s only fan the 
propaganda “supremacy” blaze for Iron 
Curtain countries, and Kiwanis support 
of such journalism indirectly fans the 
same blaze. 

Mr. Miller — and Kiwanians — should 
know that the Olympics are not nation 
vs. nation contests. “here are no team 
point totals or team championships. 
Such totals are the products of news- 
writers’ “angles” on the Games. 

I agree with and will support the 
Olympic Fund as a sportsman—not as 
a Kiwanian enlisted to fight off “the 
greatest international sports challenge 
in... history.” 

Gerald W. Manhold 
Immediate Past President 
Madison, New Jersey 


To substantiate what Kiwanian Man- 
hold said, and to answer Dr. Smith, 
the editors turned to President Avery 
Brundage of the International Olym- 
pic Committee. Mr. Brundage re- 
ferred the editors to this official pro- 
nouncement from the Committee: 
The Olympic Games are a contest 
between individuals. They are designed 
to be a joyous festival of the youth 


best efforts—win if they can—but, i 
not, rejoice with the victors. Th 
Games are not, and must not become 
a contest between nations, which 
would be entirely contrary to the 
spirit of the Olympic movement and 
would surely lead to disaster. For 
this reason there is no official score 
and tables of points are really misin- 
formation because they are entirel) 
inaccurate. To be correct, they would 
have to be weighted, since it is cer- 
tainly unfair to give the winner of 
the marathon or decathlon, a winning 
gymnast, pistol shooter or yachtsman 
and a winning football or basketball 
team the same score. Moreover, to 
be fair the factor of population should 
be considered, and if careful analysis 
were made it would be discovered that 
many small nations have won far more 
Olympic medals on a per capita basis 
than the larger countries. Normal 
national pride is perfectly legitimate, 
but neither the Olympic Games nor 
any other sport contest can be said 
to indicate the superiority of one po- 
litical system over another, or of one 
country over another. One of the ob- 
jects of the Olympic Games is to build 
international good will, and efforts 
made to pit one nation against an- 
other in this or any other manner 
must be severely censured. 


Lauds Editorial 


.. . The editorial headed “Schools Are 
Our Responsibility” in the November 
issue of The Kiwanis Magazine is 
magnificent. 

Past International President Ben 
Dean has brought to light many of the 
critical needs and problems of our 
schools, and he has issued a GREAT 
CHALLENGE to Kiwanis clubs to act. 

The American schools certainly need 
the loyal support of all peoples, for it is 
through our free system that we have 
progressed and maintained our basic 
American beliefs. 

The editorial should receive wide 
publicity, and our Kiwanis clubs should 
participate actively in our community 
schools, for inside our school doors the 
philosophy and America of tomorrow 
will be born. 

Robert F. Weber 
Past Governor 
Michigan District 





KIDS AND KIWANIANS 
(From page 34) 


other part of Kids’ Day—its depth— 
is alluded to in the following report 
by Doug Kiker of the Atlanta Jour- 
nal and Constitution: 


Sarurpay was Kid’s Day in Atlanta. 
Some 2600 of them were on hand for 
the annual event, sponsored by the 
Kiwanis club and held on the play- 
ground of the Atlanta Boys’ Club... . 
And how was it? Did they have fun? 


Well, let’s follow one around and see. 

He’s about eleven years old. His face 
is still tanned from summer. He needs 
a haircut badly—his hair is dirty blond, 
hangs down over his forehead and is 
shaggy over his ears. He’s dressed in 
blue jeans and striped tee shirt. His 
eyes are deep, not the eyes of a child. 

He’s standing on the sidewalk, out- 
side the fence which encloses the Boys’ 
Club playground. Inside, the day’s ac- 
tivities are in full swing. He’s smoking 
a cigarette and he inhales it as deeply 
as any man. He is poor and under- 
privileged, like many of the other 
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children inside the fence. 

Finally, he decides to give it a go. 
He flips the cigarette away and goes 
through the gate. He is given a punch- 
card which he hangs around his neck 
like a soldier’s dogtag. The card is his 
ticket to his share of the activities. 

Number one is food, he decides. He 
goes straight to the hot dog stand, then 
to the soft drink stand. His card is 
punched at both places. 

He eats the hot dogs quickly. A 
clown walks by. Some clown. He’s seen 
him at least a dozen times before, at 
every Shrines’ parade he can remem- 
ber 

He’s got bubble gum! He’s 
away! 

The clown is mobbed by the children. 
He drops the gum. There is a scramble 
for it. The kid dives in there and comes 
up with his, all right. 

He plops the gum in his mouth. It 
is sweet and hard, too big for his mouth. 
There’s music over the loudspeakers, 
lots of noise and movement, just like a 
real carnival, except he’s never had the 
money to go to a real one. 

Along the fénce there are games set 
up. He decides to give it a try. He goes 
to a dartboard. One of the men punches 
his card and gives him some darts. 
He’s good. He wins a toy pistol. Just 
a toy, but might as well keep it 


giving it 


Up and down the line, children at 
other games are seriously considering 
the challenge before them. They’re try- 
ing to pitch slugs into bowls floating in 
tubs, ring stakes with horseshoes too 


big for them to handle deftly, things 
like that. 

The kid tries them all, 
nothing else. 

He still has some punches left. What 
to do next? 

There’s a miniature train set up, 
goes pretty fast. Why not? He takes a 
ride. 

Then he sees the ponies. They’re way 
down at the other end of the field. Kids 
are riding them. 

He has never ridden a pony in his 
life, but he’s always wanted to. He 
knows exactly how it would feel with 
his legs straddling the broad, moving 
back. 

He starts running down there, and, 
although he doesn’t realize it, becomes a 
real part of the crowd when he does it. 
Hundreds of other children are run- 
ning, too, from one thing to another, 
from gum to train to pony. They want 


but wins 


it all, quickly 

He waits in line for his pony ride, 
raises a rubarb when he’s sure he sees 
another kid go around twice while 
he’s still in line, then finally gets his 
ride. 

The pony ambles along, bored by the 
whole thing. The Kiwanian leading the 
pony is on his ninety-ninth trip around 
the pit 

But the kid doesn’t realize it. He’s in 
another world. 

After that the kid runs from one 
thing to another, until his card is used 
up. Then he walks back to the gate 
and smiles broadly as he leaves. 

THE END 
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By J. L. ESGATE 
Privileged Member of the Kiwanis Club of Riverside, California 
f We may not know that dim, mysterious trail 
f That led the ever questing soul to earth. 


mind is far too weak, 
To grasp the mystery of the mortal birth. 


‘neath the surface of that mind, 

Low voices speak and beckon from the past. 
t always like the sighing of the wind, 

The spirit draws the wandering soul at last. 


No words there are that whisper from afar, 
Vague memories but suggest the former role. 
ever like some dimly, shining star, 

There dwells the deep conviction in the soul. 


This life began not on that day of birth. 
But ending in some other conscious sphere 
Was newly kindled for its term on earth, 
Unmindful of the past while pausing here. 


This present life, obedient to a plan, 
Is not a dream, 
But ever one progression, 


Each 


And so, until the darkened glass shall clear 
. And comes the promised time when, face 


We catch the perfect vision, without fear 
We'll stand and wait in our appointed place! 


too frail 


haphazard, quickly past, 
span on span, 
step a little higher than the last. 


to face, 
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KIWANIS CLUBS 


HAVE. SOLD 


NY, 


BOXES OF PACKER’S 





FOR A NET PROFIT OF 


E000 


Here's a typical example! On August 17 the 
Kiwanis Club of Woburn, Mass., ordered 300 
boxes of Packer’s Charm Soap. They reordered 
300 on September 2 and also on September 
7. On October 2 they reordered 100 boxes 
for a total of 1,000 boxes with a net profit 
of $500 in just 2 months! 

Many other Kiwanis Clubs cre doing the 
same. As Leo Donovan of the Woburn Club 
said: ‘I’ve never seen an easier way for our 
Kiwanis Club to make money! 

And no wonder! Charm Soap is a top-quality 
deodorant toilet soap containing Hexachloro- 
phene. Charm is sold exclusively to Kiwanis 
Clubs in the service club field! Made by 
Packers, makers of world famous Packer's 
Original Pine Tar Soap Since 1869! 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE and more 


information now on 


PACKER’'S 


Charm Soap 


PROFIT PLAN 


PACKERS TAR SOAP, INC 


CONN 
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HAWAII! by U-DRIVE 


A restful and relaxed Hawaiian vacation by 


renting @ smart new car from us at low cost by 


dey, week or month. Hawaii's largest U-Drive sys- 
tem serving each major isiand aps furnished. 


For information please write 
KALIHI RENT-A-CAR SYSTEM 


P.O. Box 3175 Honolulu, Hawaii 
Kiwenion T. OTAKE, PRESIDENT 


TOPS IN MIAMI BEACH 


SKY HIGH on the OCEAN 
AIR CONDITIONED 
OPEN ALL YEAR 





LUNCHEONS 
THURSDAYS 12:15 


HELBORNE 


On the Ocean at 18th St. 
Hub of MIAM! BEACH > 














COMPLETELY AIR-CONDITIONED 


w//) Mayflower 


WASHINGTON, D.C 
MACK. Y¥ 








hiss: HOTEL 
gt MemP PEABODY 
“South's Pinest—One of America’s Best’’ 


F. R. Schutt 
Pres. & Gen. Mgr 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 











Kiwanis meets on Monday al. . ~~ 
Hotel St. Cloud, St. Cloud, Minn. wo 
River tan, Fergus Falls, Minn. ~ 

7 


Saulpaugh Hotel, Mankato, Minn. 


ARTHUR L. ROBERTS HOTELSeumal 


Arthur Hotel, Hdars., Rochester, Minn. 





Your advertising in 

The Kiwanis Magazine sells 
directly, effectively, without 
costly waste because it reaches 


“prospects” not mere people 


THE 
KIWANIS macazine 


520 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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0. We have been advised by the In- 
ternal Revenue Division that our club 
has not established a tax exempt status 
and that contributions to our club are 
not deductible from the income tax 
return of the donors. Must we make 
application to secure a listing for the 
charitable organization by the Internal 
Revenue Division? 


A. Kiwanis clubs are not charitable 
organizations as these are defined in 
the Internal Revenue Code. Donations 
made to a Kiwanis club are not deduc- 
tible on the income tax return of the 
donors. However, as nonprofit corpo- 
rations, Kiwanis clubs are exempt from 
the payment of income tax under Sec- 
tion 501 (c) (7) of the 1954 Code 

Many Kiwanis clubs have incorpo- 
rated charitable funds or foundations 
which sponsor the fund-raising activi- 
ties of clubs and finance the charitable 
programs sponsored by the clubs. Such 
charitable funds or foundations may 
secure exempt status so the contribu- 
tions to them may be deducted from 
the income tax returns of donors and 
bequests are not taxable under the 
federal estate tax 

The International Board of Trustees 
requires that the proposed articles of 
incorporation and proposed bylaws of 
such a fund or foundation be submitted 
to Kiwanis International for approval 
before the articles of incorporation are 


filed. 


Q. Is it customary for a Kiwanis club 
to pay the speakers at its meetings? 


A. No. Occasionally the travel ex- 
penses of a speaker are paid by a club 
His luncheon should aways be paid for 
by the club. Speakers who ask for a fee 
for speaking to a Kiwanis club should 
be told that the money raised by a 
Kiwanis club is used for the youth 
work sponsored by the club rather than 
for the entertainment of its members 
Ordinarily, it is possible to secure good 
speakers through the contacts of the 
program committee and the members 
of the club 


Q. We find that too many of our mem- 
bers are asking for privileged mem- 
bership so they can be relieved of at- 
tendance requirements. Is every active 
member entitled to privileged mem- 
bership after ten years? 


A. No. Privileged membership is just 
what it says—a privilege. It is not a 
right. The Bylaws provide that a man 
who has been an active member for 
ten years or more may be elected a 
privileged member. The Board exer- 
cises its discretion and can _ refuse 
privileged membership if it feels there 
is no necessity for it. 


CLUB CLINIC 


Q. In October of last year we elected 
a president. This man held the club 
organization conference, appointed the 
club committees and was installed as 
president. He presided over one or two 
club meetings but was stricken ill 
and after several weeks had to resign 
as president. The vice-president as- 
sumed the presidency and served for 
a littl more than ten months. 

Should the man who served as presi- 
dent for only two meetings be given 
a past president’s button and be con- 
sidered as one of the past presidents 
of our club? 


A. Yes. Under the provision’ of the by- 
laws of your club, the man who i: 
elected to the presidency automatically 
assumes office on January 1. When he 
was compelled to retire as president h« 
automatically became an immediate 
past president. In the records of your 
club you will show two president 
for 1955. 


Q. I joined our ciub in 1943 and had 
perfect aitendance until 1949. I was 
taken ill that year and was not able 
to resume regular attendance at meet- 
ings until early in 1950. In January 
of 1956 I will have completed = six 
years of perfect attendance since my 
illness. Can I wear an attendance tab 
for only six years, or am I permitted 
to add the previous six years of per- 
fect attendance to the current six 
years and wear a twelve year attend- 


ance tab? 


A. You will be entitled to a twelve- 
year attendance tab in January. Para- 
graph 9 of the official attendance rules 
provides “Attendance tabs denote years 
of perfect attendance rather than con- 
secutive years of perfect attendance.’ 


Q. The charter of our club is dated 
April 30, 1926. However, we did not 
receive the charter until June 4, 1926. 
Should our thirtieth anniversary be 
celebrated on April 30, 1956 or June 
4, 1956? 


A. On April 30, 1956. A club comes into 
existence at the time of the permanent 
organization meeting. This is the date 
that appears on the charter presented 
by Kiwanis International. The date of 
the presentation of the charter is the 
occasion when the district governor at- 
tends. It is a festive occasion and for 
this reason remains in the memories of 
club members longer than does the 
permanent organization meeting. How- 
ever,-the anniversary of a club should 
be celebrated on the date of the per- 
manent organization meeting, which is 
the date when the club first came into 
existence. THE END 
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Build as free men. 


using our timely and 


stimulating Objectives for 1956 


The handy, wallet-size 1956 Objec- 
l. In 


2. In home- 


tives folder can be used two ways: 
Kiwanis education programs. 
town public relations. 

One Kiwanian owner of a dry clean- 
ing establishment ordered several hun- 
dred Objectives 
that he 


folders in a pocket of each suit taken out 


folders last year, saying 


intended to place one of the 


e. He was just one of many 


findin 
aia a4 


lg ingenious 


of his stor 
Kiwanians who are 


7 


ways to spread the Kiwanis story. Some 


} } } ] : 
clubs distribute Objectives folders at 


Kiwanis pancake days, variety shows, 
exhibitions and other public gatherings. 
They've found that there’ 


le what Kiwanis is s 


S no surer way 


to tell peop triving for! 
Order your supply of 


1956 Objectives Folders today from 


. 
=f 


KIWANIS 


i\ 


- wa 
INTER NA ij i 
IAL LV ri 


520 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1], Illinois 
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for new members... 
The Objectives are a source of education 
and inspiration 


for older members... 
The Objectives build a stronger under- 
standing of Kiwanis aims 


for all non-Kiwanians... 
The Objectives tell the ser 
pose inherent in Kiwanis 


usness of pur- 
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The Country Lawyer 


He could have gone to the city, but his roots are deep in his community. He chuckles a bit over 
the comparison of the “little fish in the big pond” and the “big fish in the little pond,” but he likes his 
small town “listening post” where he is more of an arbiter than a lawyer because he frequently 
finds a way of patching up quarrels, both family and commercial, without cluttering up the court 
calendar. He serves on the school board, heads the charity drives and is the man of action whenever 
the community needs leadership. He makes a living, and a good one considering the resources of the 
community, but no fellow citizen with a problem stays away because he’s afraid of the legal fee. 
Lawyer he is, and philosopher too, who loves the community he serves beyond the measure of money 
or personal honors. His principal compensation comes from the love and praise of his fellowmen. 

In its 113 years of service to business, Dun & Bradstreet has observed the unselfish attitude 
of the country lawyer in his community. He is a source of information who often helps worthy mer- 
chants get goods on credit terms and occasionally uses his persuasive skill to help his clients collect 
delinquent accounts. His work, legal, social and cultural, brings honor to his name and to his 
profession. 


This advertisement is one of a series devoted to the business and pro- 
fessional men who render distinguished service in their communities. 


Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 
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